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Are We Warm-Hearted Neighbours? 


Recently some one spoke of a certain community chest as being 
“cold”. Now how can a fund-raising and fund-distributing body be 
cold or warm? It might look on the surface as if it were concerned only 
with money for the community services which it finances, and that it 
doesn't much matter whether it has any special feelings about them, so 
long as the agencies are carrying on efficiently and economically. 


But it does matter. The financing body can get so involved in 
economical and efficient administration—-especially with a view to 
protecting the givers against having to give too much—that it fails to 
give scope to the human sympathies that make all the difference 
between warm neighbourliness and cold material giving. 


One reason, of course, for having community chests at all is that 
in modern communities our neighbours are not quite so close to us. 
That we cannot always actually see their distress or need, and yet 
that we help them by giving, seems to imply a larger sympathy than 
the sympathy that goes out spontaneously to people whose 
unhappiness or want is visible to our own eyes. This is not always true, 
however. We may give simply because it is the social custom, because 
we have been asked to give, or because giving is a convenient and 
economical way of discharging a responsibility we are not much 
interested in. 


What is required is something added to the gift, a warmth of 
interest in the people for which it is meant, and an interest in the 
spirit of the social agencies to which it is distributed. A warm-hearted 
community chest will listen attentively to what workers in agencies 
tell them about the needs of their clients. Better still, if members of 
a chest also serve on the boards of the agencies they finance, they 
get closer to the real task. They find that human problems are much 
more than material needs, and that skilled services of many kinds 
are required to help people to marshall both material and moral 
resources to deal confidently and wisely with whatever difficulties 
life may present. They see that good chest work requires a fine balance 
between hard-headed financing and warm response to their neigh- 
bours’ essential needs. 





Old Age Legislation 


In the “Across Canada” section of this issue is a brief description 
of legislation proposed or already passed for old people’s economic 
security in this country. The Canadian Welfare Council welcomes the 
announcement of the Government that it will shortly introduce a bill 
for universal pensions for people over 70 who have lived for 20 years 


in Canada. Although registration for the new pensions is already 
taking place, the method of financing has not yet been announced. Since 
these pensions are to be a permanent feature of our social security 
system, it is to be hoped that the method of financing adopted will 
be one that will also be steady and permanent. The extension of old 
age pensions to Indians and Eskimos is in line with improvements 
in provisions for these groups that we have long advocated. 


The federal old age assistance act, (as distinct from the proposed 
old age security act), while it reduces the age at which the federal 
government is willing to take some responsibility for income main- 
tenance for older people, retains the means test as a condition of 
eligibility. Each province must now determine how it will take 
advantage of the new enabling legislation in the light of its total 
welfare needs and services and its resources. 


Changes Ju Publication Dates 


The editorial board of CANADIAN WELFARE and the staff of the Council have had 
some thoughtful discussion about the frequency of publication of the magazine. All 
other periodicals in our field with one exception (Survey) have a long interval between 
issues during the summer months. We have decided to do the same, experimentally, 
in the hope that the dropping of the July issue will enable us to produce the magazine 
at the same price, and also that we can use the breathing-space to plan better issues 
for the rest of the year. We hope that our readers’ happy holidays will make the 
absence of a summer number seem but a small inconvenience. The new publication 


dates appear on the inside front cover. 
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New Tasks Yor Chest and Councils 


By CARL REINKE 


Chairman, Community Chests and Councils Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council 


Address given at the Annual Meeting of the Ottawa Community Chests, 
April 11, 1951 


HE concern of one individual 

for the immediate welfare of 

his neighbour, of course, is 
not new. In the earliest days, men 
banded together in groups to give 
help—and to receive help—in over- 
coming common hazards. The haz- 
ards have changed but that’s really 
what we are trying to do today 
through our community chests and 
welfare councils. 

You and I are here to-night be- 
cause we believe a more perfect 
society is not only desirable but 
possible. We believe that many of 
our fellow citizens are living under 
physical, emotional and other social 
handicaps which can and should be 
relieved or modified so that they 
may live a fuller, more satisfying 
and useful life. The community, in 
turn, would live a fuller and more 
satisfying life which would indirect- 
ly be reflected in the lives of all of 
us. 

The modern welfare agency is 
the organizational form through 
which we endeavour to provide 
that friendly help for the individ- 
ual and common good. Most of us 
now tend to take our volunteer 
agencies for granted. And we take 
our Community Chests and Coun- 
cils for granted too, perhaps too 
much so, as the obviously sensible 
way of supporting these services 


and co-ordinating their activities. 

Community campaigning for vol- 
untary contributions probably got 
its real start during the first world 
war. The aftermath was a continu- 
ation of campaigns of various sorts, 
using all kinds of devices. The 
welfare field itself saw a rash of 
wastefully competitive appeals, 
some worthy, some dubious. The 
result was chaos, as some of you 
recall. 

The advantages which might be 
obtained through group campaign- 
ing became apparent, and the 
Community Chest was born, com- 
posed of most of the agencies with 
community-wide appeals. As ap- 
preciation of that kind of united 
effort in fund-raising developed, 
people recognized the possibility of 
obtaining similar advantages 
through co-operative and co-ordin- 
ated planning of the whole com- 
munity welfare operation. 

To-day the Chest and Welfare 
Council form a_ single, unifying 
instrument for community better- 
ment, in which all races, creeds, all 
social economic and _ political 
groups, co-operate in the common 
interest. As a unit they stand for 
orderly planning and co-ordinated 
action, directed by a responsible 
group of broadly representative 
citizens, working in the interest of 





society as a whole and offering 
every individual citizen an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 


Do We Practise What We 
Preach? 

That sounds fine—and is fine as 
a group of basic principles. But 
how closely are we in the Chest 
movement adhering to these prin- 
ciples to-day? How fully have we 
kept dynamically alive the prin- 
ciple of group campaigning, which 
was the originating purpose of the 
Chests? Have we always welcomed 
the addition of new worthy appeals 
to our Chests? Have we actively 
gone out to bring them into our 
co-operative operation? In other 
words, have we continued to func- 
tion as truly community chests in 
a literal sense? 

I fear that in too many instances 
those first principles have been 
allowed to become slightly rusty. 
There has too often been a _ ten- 
dency to rest comfortably with the 
agencies we started with, rather 


than grow continuously as_ the 
variety of health and_ welfare 
organizations swelled. 

This development has seen a 


whole array of new nation-wide 
health organizations, which gener- 
ally have shown little interest in 
merging their fund-raising efforts 
with existing groups. Some were 
perhaps jealous of the fund-raising 
potential of their particular appeal 
and figured they could do better 
alone. Some were distrustful of how 
they would fare within a chest— 
and we, of the chests, often did 
little to reassure them. 

Since the Second world war, the 


situation has been further aggra- 


y generally has been 
“easy”. Regardless of worth, almost 
any appeal has been assured of con- 
siderable response. In _ addition 
there has, of course, been a host of 
capital campaigns by all sorts of 
institutions which are doing their 
first building replacement or expan- 
sion since the depression started 
over 20 years ago. 


vated. Money 


Chests and Other Fund-Raisers 

The total effect has been a sub- 
stantial return to the disorganized, 
chaotic conditions from which 
Chests sprang in the first place. 
And I suggest that we of the Chest 
movement must accept some of the 
responsibility for this retrograde 
development, to the extent that we 
have failed to promote the gospel 
of federated fund-raising among 
these new campaigners. 

But the fact remains that at this 
very moment, public opinion is 
more strongly in favour of the 
principle of united fund-raising 
than it has been in a generation. 
We, of the Community Chests, and 
our neighbours in other worthy 
health and welfare associations are 
going to have to do something 
about it—for the very simple 
reason that the public as a whole 
will compel us to do so. Labour and 
management are already doing 
something about it in some centres. 
To put it bluntly, the public is fed 
up, both as givers and as volunteer 
‘ampaign workers. And the public 
is justified in its growing resent- 
ment when there is little sound 
reason for the increasing disorder 
in volunteer financial campaigns. 
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The vital threat in the situation is 
that a constant barrage of appeals 
tends to harden people towards 
their humanitarian obligations. 
Their will-to-give is threatened— 
which imperils every volunteer ser- 
vice in the community. And there 
are no exceptions. 


Grouping of Appeals 

I do not suggest that it is either 
desirable or possible to pool all 
appeals in one gigantic annual 
effort. There are inherent dangers 
in too much concentration of con- 
trol in any field. But it obviously 
is essential that there be far fewer 
of these financial campaigns; and I 
believe the current atmosphere is 
such that there will at least be 
some new grouping of appeals. 
There are conversations going on 
at the national level at the moment 
towards that end. In many com- 
munities exploratory efforts are be- 
ing made along the same lines, and 
it is desirable that the national and 
local arrangements proceed simul- 
taneously. I’m told that some 
action along those lines is under 
consideration in this city. Accord- 
ingly, you may be interested in 
what we are attempting in Mont- 
real. Several months ago, on the 
initiative of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies, we set up a 
really representative community 
committee to study the problem, 
which is found in an exaggerated 
form in Montreal. Our committee 
includes representatives of the four 
Federations, the Board of Trade, 
the Chambre de Commerce, two 
labour councils, the hospital coun- 
cil, the City Improvement League, 
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the Better Business Bureau. And 
it may add to its members later. 

We are confident that some pos- 
itive start will be made towards 
minimizing the problem, although 
none of us expects that any magic 
formula will be discovered over- 
night. 

On the purely qualitative side, 
one comparatively simple answer 
seems to be the establishment of 
broadly representative volunteer 
review boards, such as now exists 
in more than 150 American cities. 
Composed of qualified and_ re- 
spected citizens, but without legal 
authority, they would pass opinion 
upon each campaign each year. 
Their endorsation, or withholding 
of their endorsation, would soon 
become a major factor in the suc- 
cess of any appeal since their 
opinion would bear great weight 
with the bigger givers, individuals 
and corporate. 

Multiplicity of appeals is a 
major problem. We need a more 
orderly community-wide system 
for giving and for spending volun- 
tary funds. That means more joint 
planning, more co-ordination on 
the program level. It’s the other 
side of the coin. 

Taking Counsel Together 

In most of our larger commun- 
ities we have Welfare Councils 
which function as clearing houses 
for agency planning. The principle, 
again, is undeniably sound. The 
trouble is that its application has 
been limited. 

In some centres we need a more 
business-like approach, a more 
factual and less emotional approach 
to the question of what services 





are required in a given community, 
what services are actually being 
supplied, what changes needed. 
Within our own sphere of social 
welfare services, we have tended 
too often to take the very un-bus- 
inesslike approach that our “pro- 


duct” would sell itself, without 
much regard to the changing con- 
ditions of the market or changing 
preferences of our customers. 
Business and industry give keen 
attention to product and market 
research so they may be certain 
that the public will approve a pro- 
duct and pay the price for it. In 
this field we must do the same: we 
must provide proof that the service 
is necessary, that it is reasonably 
adequate and that the “buyers” 
(contributors) benefit when the 
service is supplied. Genuine enthus- 
iasm can only grow out of first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 
Four Points for Strengthening 

In terms of internal emphasis, 
that underlines several points for 
ereater attention. First, the import- 
ance of budgetting as a year-round 
undertaking not merely as some- 
thing prelimmary to a campaign, 
but as spending to attain planned 
ends. Our budgetting function 
requires fuller popular interpreta- 
tion because of its basic relation to 
overall planning. 

Second, if we are to “sell” our 
product successfully, we must have 
complete confidence in it. Have 
you complete confidence in all the 
Red Feather agencies in your city? 
I hope you can have. 

In our continuing appraisal of 
our market, we surely must be as 
alert to waning needs as we are to 


growing ones. We must have the 
courage to merge or eliminate when 
a service is no longer necessary. 
And we must have the courage to 
curtail our support of agencies 
which refuse to recognize any 
reasoanble minimum standards. 

Third, we tend to devote 
much of our educational public re- 
lations effort to campaign time. 
We all give lip-service to the prin- 
ciple of a year-round educational 
program but we generally take six 
months vacation after each cam- 
paign, and then start planning for 
the next one. We kid ourselves that 
everyone knows about the Chest 
and the Council and what the Red 
Feather stands for. Because they 
are familiar to us, we are apt to 
assume that everyone understands 
and approves and only needs to 
be reminded at campaign time. We 
are overconfident. 

What is needed is a year-round 
specific educational program not 
only by the Chests and Council but 
by each individual Red Feather 
agency as well. There might well be 
one professional public relations 
person on the board of every 
agency, as well as of the Chests 
and Council. 

Fourth, we need more active par 
ticipation by more volunteers, not 
only as a means of getting more 
work done directly but because 
participation is THE prime method 
of educating and enthusing. 

As a layman myself, I observe 
energetic and zealous volunteer par- 
ticipation in campaigning, which is 
all to the good. I observe far less 
participation on the planning side 
where direct participation by lay- 
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men is at least as desirable and 
necessary. I’m not sure what the 
explanation is. Perhaps the ses- 
sions of our Welfare Councils 
devote too much time to technical 
papers and discussions which might 
better be left to professional dis- 
cussion groups. Perhaps the key is 
that the volunteer is not given 
enough to do. If they are given 
problems big enough to be really 
challengnmg and are assigned to 
committees dealing with specific 
tasks, there might be more ready 
and continuing volunteer participa- 
tion. 


Peace and Preparedness 

I have tried to suggest in these 
rather rambling remarks a number 
of ways in which our Community 
Chests and Councils can become 
more effective in coping with some 
of the hazards encountered by 
many of our fellow citizens. There 
was probably never a more timely 
occasion for such self-analysis by 
our movement because the burdens 
on it promise to be drastically in- 
creased, rather than decreased, as 
we move from a period of peace-as- 
usual to peace-with-preparedness. 

Even in the best of times there is 
always a basic need for child care, 
youth recreational activities, ser- 
vices for the aged, for families, for 
juvenile delinquents. In the present 
period of national emergency, there 
will be added to those normal 
problems such a host of new ques- 
tions that greatly increased volun- 
tary effort and much clearer think- 
ing will be called for by all of us, 

The vital role of welfare mobili- 
zation in the civil defence program 


has been recognized by the govern- 
ment in the appointment of a Co- 
ordinator of Civil Welfare Services, 
and gradual creation of similar 
posts at local levels. 

Less dramatic perhaps but 
equally important are the problems 
in human welfare which will be 
created as our nation mobilizes its 
fighting and industrial power for 
defence, new welfare problems of 
all kinds will develop, as we know 
from experience during the last 
war. Our agencies have that ex- 
perience to draw on in their plan- 
ning but they will require vastly 
increased help and financial sup- 
port. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, em- 
phasized that need when speaking 
in Montreal recently. At all times 
there was an essential place for 
voluntary effort, he said, and in the 
present national emergency volun- 
tary effort was more important 
than ever. At the same time, every 
useful line of social welfare should 
be continued in full force because 
it was an integral part of our com- 
munity and national life. 

“Since government welfare work 
is generally impersonal, there is a 
constant need for the friendly and 
personal service of the volunteer,” 
he said. “Since public welfare ser- 
vices are inevitably imelastic in 
nature, there is constant need for 
the more adaptable services of 
private agencies. ... While govern- 
ment action can care for certain 
material needs, there can be no for- 
mal or official substitute for the 
human concern that springs not 
from duty, but from devotion.” 





Mae Bleming Retires 


By BESSIE TOUZEL 


Canadian Welfare Council 





FIRST knew Mae Fleming as a 
teacher in the Department of 
Social Service at the Univer- 


sity of Toronto. She was popular 
with reasons, 
among them being that she made 
it so easy for us to get good notes. 
On the blackboard or on her fingers 
she ticked off all the points in her 
lectures: la, 1b, 1c, 2a, and so on. 
Her mind was always well organ- 
ized, and for 20 years, I should 
think, we have teased her about 
her plans for retirement, for they 
too were catalogued and will, I am 
sure, proceed as planned. Her retire- 
ment should be a rich and long 
one, because part of her plan is to 
read the hundreds of books she 
has collected to enjoy in_ this 
period of her life. She has gone to 
live with her sister in Toronto, but 


students for many 


hopes to travel a good deal as well 
as read. 

It was on July 6 that Miss 
Fleming left the job she has held 
for the past five and a half years 
as chief supervisor of welfare ser- 
vices in the Family Allowances 
Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. Before 
this she 


was director of the 
Children’s Aid Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Public 
Welfare. 


We are particularly proud of 
Mae Fleming because she stands 
with those who have always 
pioneered and made Canadian life 
the better because of their spade- 
work. She was one of the first social 
workers who, having obtained the 
best training then available in 
Canada, went to the New York 
School for further training. This 
and other education were acquired 
by “working her way through col- 
lege”. Every position she has held 
has been a job of breaking new 
ground, from her part-time jobs as 
a student, to her work as social 
work director for the Protestant 
Children’s Homes during the re- 
organization period 1925 to 1927, 
to her instructorship in_ parent 
education at the St. George’s 
School for Child Study in Toronto, 
and right through the Children’s 
Aid Branch and Family Allowances 
Division periods. In social work 
we are still “working our way 
through college’, but are well on 
our way because people like Mae 
Fleming have accomplished — so 


much. Hers is a well earned as well 
as a well planned retirement. 
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Wanted by Jewish Family 
and Child Service of 
Toronto 
- For the Child Placement De- 


partment: Caseworker for 
adoption and homefinding. 
Worker with experience in 
these fields preferred but 
applications from others will 
be welcomed. 

. For the Family Service De- 
partment: Caseworkers to 
work with newly arrived im- 
migrants. Ability to speak 
Yiddish essential in this de- 
partment. 


SUPERVISION AND 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
GOOD 
Salary based on qualifications 
Apply to: 

MISS DORA WILENSKY, 
Executive Director 
Jewish Family and Child 
Welfare 
179 Beverley Street, Toronto 





MORE CANADIANS 


EVERY DAY 


MILD OR MEDIUM 
PLAIN OR CORK TIP 


WANTED 
Executive Secretary for 
newly formed John 
Howard Society 


Trained person with experience 
in this field preferred. 


Apply, stating qualifications, 
experience and salary 
expected to: 


JAMES D. HIGGINS, 
Secretary 
City Chambers 
St. Johns’, Newfoundland 


Applications from 
Newfoundlanders welcomed 





Some Adnects of Welfare Planning and Defence 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES E. HENDRY 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto 


Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council 
Toronto, May 4, 1951 


T IS important at the outset to 
say a word about social climate. 
No blitz has served to catalyze 
public sentiment concerning the 
issues here under discussion. We 
are in the midst of what might be 
termed a creeping mobilization. 
Something quite new under the 
sun, a police action on a world 
scale under the United Nations, is 
slowly, stubbornly, sternly taking 
place in Korea. The issues involved 
are subtle, abstract and complex, 
and are vastly complicated by the 
fact that members of the United 
Nations, even those enjoying the 
greatest degree of friendship, view 
these issues from quite different 
standpoints. Political objectives, 
strategy and tactics have come to 
assume unprecedented importance 
and confront military authorities 
with demands unknown in modern 
warfare. And what is the result? By 
and large, psychological confusion, 
political ineptitude, military impul- 
siveness, moral ambivalence. 
There are prominent Canadians 
who feel that even now it is folly 
and futility to hold a Conference 
of this kind. Some insist that it is 
the responsibility of Government 
to do the planning and that noth- 
ing should be done to heighten 
anxiety or to siphon off productive 
energies to a systematic anticipa- 
tion of and preparation for the 
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welfare aspects of defence mobiliza- 
tion. 

Let me be perfectly clear on five 
points! 

One: Canada, in my opinion, has 
demonstrated a reluctant, yet re- 
sponsible and rather realistic reac- 
tion to the challenge of the Korean 
situation. Its caution becomes its 
new independence as a nation and 
its modest yet vital involvement in 
the United Nations. 

Two: Canada’s best defence lies 
in its full and vigorous develop- 
ment, and particularly develop- 
ment in the ways of democracy. 
The participation of citizens, in the 
last analysis, provides its surest 
protection. Nobody has a monop- 
oly on defence. Voluntary organiza- 
tions and citizen groups have a 
crucial role to play in defence pre- 
parations. Professional and lay 
citizens with training and exper- 
ience in welfare services have an 
indispensable contribution to make 
in the formulation of defence policy 
as it involves and as it affects social 
welfare. 

Three: “Welfare is defence”. No 
more appropriate theme could have 
been selected for this Conference. 
Welfare, like health, as defined by 
the World Health Organization, is 
not merely the absence of poverty 
and social breakdown. Welfare is 
positive well-being and it requires 
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the deliberate provision of certain 
conditions and services to guaran- 
tee such well-being for everyone, 
military personnel and_ civilians 
alike. The production and expan- 
sion of basic welfare services, both 
military and civilian, is as essential 
and as indispensable to our national 
defence as the production of steel 
and munitions. 

Four: We must adopt a com- 
pletely new attitude toward welfare. 
Under the impact of defence and 
possible war, we have got to learn 
to think of welfare not as something 
we provide for them, but rather as 
services which we must provide for 
ourselves. The segregation of the 
families of service men and women 
from the rest of the population, for 
special services, is both short- 
sighted and unwise. What is needed 
is a building up of services and the 
creation of new services, if neces- 
sary, available to the whole popu- 
lation, to meet needs from whatso- 
ever cause they may arise. Welfare 
services, in time of war, and par- 
ticularly in zones of actual or 
potential combat, should not be 
organized primarily to serve the 
or any other segment of the com- 
munity. Wartime welfare services 
families of service men and women, 
must be available to everybody. 

Five: The planning and provision 
of welfare services in relation to 
defence mobilization here in Cana- 
da must take into account the fact 
that our present military commit- 
ments involve partnership with 
other nations, which implies an 
intermingling of service personnel 
and their dependents, also the fact, 
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that, in the event of attack by an 
enemy, adjoining Canadian and 
American communities will be 
thrown inevitably into direct and 
unprecedented mutual aid. 
Importance of Welfare Services 
Why, we may ask, are welfare 
services of such central and critical 
importance in defence? From a 
strictly military point of view, 
welfare services are essential to the 


extent that they contribute to 
military efficiency. An anxious 


serviceman, worried about depend- 
ants, is a military liability. A 
troubled dependant, whether an 
individual or a whole family, un- 
supported by essential welfare ser- 
vices, is a source of concern to the 
serviceman and a liability to the 
civil community. In either case the 


problems created constitute a 
defence hazard ... 
We do well to fix within the 


framework of our thinking, plan- 
ning and action: the strain on 
families occasioned by the absence 
of men, the problems created when 
unfamiliar responsibilities are sud- 
denly thrust upon wives, the 
effects on children in the abnormal 
situation that develops when fathers 
and older brothers are not around, 
the consequences in a community 
when large numbers of eligible men 
are withdrawn; or turning to de- 
fence industry, the greater employ- 
ment of women, the introduction of 
controls, the loneliness and insecur- 
ity that are the inevitable social 
consequences of mobility; or to 
take still a third area, the greatly 
expanded demands for hospital 
facilities and health services, the 





imperative need for efficient plan- 
ning and co-ordination to insure 
their optimum use, and the great 
need for the development of ade- 
quate medical social work. 

Someone has said that an histor- 
ian is really a prophet looking back- 
words. Precisely, and that is why 
we must direct our attention in the 
very first instance to the experience 
of World War II. What we most 
need is a prophet who is an histor- 
ian looking forward. 


Historical Perspective 
Fortunately we have ready access 
to a substantial body of historical 
and operational research relating 
to welfare services in World War 
II. From Britain we have a brilliant 


document entitled Problems of 
Social Policy, by Richard M. 
Titmuss. It is one of several 
volumes concerned with welfare 


operations during World War II, 
and is part of the official history of 
that war. From the United States 
we have a great variety of research 
publications but few have greater 
relevance for us than those pro- 
duced by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Religion and Wel- 
fare in the Armed Forces. Here in 
Canada our chief reliance may well 
be upon a current study being con- 
ducted at the request of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence for the 
Defence Research Board by the 
School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. An interim 
report of major consequence was 
transmitted to the Defence Re- 
search Board early in February. 


In historical perspective one can 
readily see why welfare and related 
services for the Armed Forces and 


for civil defence have taken on 
such critical importance. Welfare 
needs and services in World War I 
reflected all the limitations in out- 
look and in operation that obtained 
in the first two decades of this 
century. With inexorable momen- 
tum in the wake of two devastating 
depressions and in defiance of 
political propriety, massive girders 
of social and economic § security 
were fabricated through legislation 
and thrust under the very founda- 


- tions of the social structure. Mili- 
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tary planning and _ preparations 
soon were paralleled by vigorous 
planning and development of the 
social services. In varying degrees 
this was the pattern in Britain, the 
United States and Canada. Of 
immense significance, during this 
whole period, was the unprece- 
dented recognition of the respons- 
ibility of government. Furthermore, 
under the impact of war the weak- 
nesses and gaps in peacetime social 
services became apparent. Defic- 
iencies had to be made up. Gaps 
had to be filled. Weaknesses had 


to be eliminated. 


It is upon this background that 
we must examine the experience in 
planning and _ providing welfare 
services in World War II. And it is 
with this experience of World War 
It in mind that we must approach 
the planning and provision of wel- 
fare services for any future emer- 
gency, however imminent or 
remote. 











Let us turn then to a consider- 
ation of three things: (1) certain 
tentative observations relating to 
welfare services in Canada in 
World War II; (2) a partial iden- 
tification of certain of the basic 
issues or questions involved; and 
(3) a setting forth of a few sugges- 
tions relating to possible implica- 
tions for action. 


Tentative Observations 

What is said in this portion of 
this paper must of necessity be 
regarded as an expression of my 
personal views. I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of two 
areas only: (1) the area of personal 
problems of servicemen and their 
dependants; and (2) the area of 
recreation, entertainment and 
amenities. 

The operational problems con- 
fronted in these two areas may well 
represent the type of problems that 
would arise in any future emer- 
gency: 

(a) the problem of how to direct 
and channel civilian interest 
and participation along useful 
lines 

(b) the control of war charities 

(c) the problem of how to meet 
income maintenance needs of 
dependants 

(d) how to make the most effec- 
tive use of existing community 
resources 

(e) the effective deployment and 
augmenting of professional 
staff while maintaining ade- 
quate personnel standards 

(f) the problem of how to co- 
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ordinate requests for reports 
on home circumstances from 
the Armed Forces 

(g) providing urban community 
services for servicemen 

(h) and the problem of how to 
bring about effective co-ordin- 


ation between the Armed 
Services, National organiza- 
tions and local community 


services in the welfare activ- 
ities for servicemen. 

Many of the problems that arose, 
particularly in the early stages of 
World War II, would seem to be 
traceable to a belated recognition 
of the crucial importance of welfare 
services and to inadequate advance 
planning. There were noteworthy 
exceptions, some in high places, 
but by and large, welfare planning 
was neglected until the pressure of 
events compelled that it be given 
appropriate attention. 

Having said this, it can be 
asserted with equal emphasis that 
as World War II progressed re- 
sponsible officials in the Armed 
Services, in the Government and in 
the voluntary social agencies 
became more and more convinced 
of the essentiality of welfare ser- 
vices. Corresponding recognition 
grew of the need for qualified 
personnel. A trained social worker 
was placed in charge of the Depend- 
ants’ Allowance Board within the 
Department of Defence. The 
Dependant’s Board of Trustees, at 
headquarters and in all Regions, 
relied heavily upon trained social 
workers. Later the Armed Services 
introduced social workers into the 
picture, first in the Army in 1942, 





in its welfare section of the Special 
Services Directorate, later in all the 
Services in connection with their 
Women’s Divisions. At the same 
time, the R.C.A.M.C. employed 
medical social workers in Reception 
Depots working closely with med- 
ical officers and psychiatrists, auth- 
orized under the D.G.MLS. to con- 
centrate attention on personal prob- 
lems within the Army. 

Several tentative conclusions 
may be drawn from these develop- 
ments. One obvious conclusion is 
that relieving anxiety on the part 
of service personnel concerning 
their own personal and domestic 
problems gradually took on a high 
priority. Military efficiency — re- 
quired it. A second conclusion 
would seem to be that this is not a 
job that can be done by amateurs. 
While the regimental officer must 
of necessity assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of his 
men, he can be helped best to dis- 
charge this responsibility only 
when qualified social service officers 
are available to act as consultants, 
to undertake liaison with approp- 
riate civilian social welfare organ- 
izations, and to undertake in partic- 
ular cases, direct social treatment. 
The employment of officers compe- 
tent in social work and_ the 
strengthening of community agen- 
cies for such an emergency has been 
demonstrated beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

One of the most disconcerting 
problems that arose, particularly 
for officers dealing with personal 
problems overseas, were the delays 
in getting adequate reports on 
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home circumstances. The pressure 
on established social agencies in 
communities across Canada became 
intense toward the end of the war. 


In another emergency sufficient 
personnel would need to be guar- 
anteed to expedite home investi- 
gations, and to reduce delays to an 
absolute minimum. A __ further 
complicating factor was the fact 
that two or more separate investi- 
gations of home conditions fre- 
quently occurred without clearance. 
These created considerable diffi- 
culty and it was seen that more 
adequate co-ordination at each 
level was necessary. It would appear 
that one of the gaps in social ser- 
vice centered around helping a 
serviceman following an adverse 
decision on an application for 
compassionate leave. The majority 
of these applications were turned 
down. Nothing in the entire set-up 
proved of such stabilizing value 
as the income maintenance pro- 
gram of the D.A.B. and D.B.T. 

In summary, with respect to this 
whole area of personal problems, it 
will be seen that very considerable 
stress was placed on the value of a 
basic income maintenance program; 
the importance of supplementary 
financial assistance on an individual 
case basis; the significance of ade- 
quate counselling services to de- 
pendants; the importance of skilful 
handling of personal problems of 
servicemen; the value of making 
the maximum use of existing facil- 
ities and resources; the basic 
importance of a co-ordinated 
approach to all reports on home 
circumstances; the importance of 
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skilled personnel in community 
agencies for developing and safe- 
guarding standards; the use of 
qualified social work personnel in 
both D.A.B. and D.B.T. where 
problems encountered required inti- 
mate knowledge of welfare services 
and close liaison with agencies; the 
increasing use of social work per- 
sonnel in the Armed Forces, partic- 
ularly in the Army to act as con- 
sultants to regimental officers, as 
liaison officers with social agencies 
and to co-ordinate referrals within 
various commands. 

Furthermore, in retrospect, it 
would seem, despite weakness in 
detail, that the basic purposes of 
the income maintenance and sup- 
plementary financial assistance pro- 
gram were achieved to marked 
extent; that co-ordination of reports 
on home circumstances was never 
fully achieved; that the time factor 
in regard to reports on home 
circumstances was never reduced 
to a point where it gave reasonable 
satisfaction; that the resources of 
community social agencies in carry- 
ing out services for D.A.B. and 
D.B.T. and for the Armed Forces 
directly were frequently strained to 
the point where the quality of work 
was seriously affected; and finally 
that these war pressures clearly 
revealed the weaknesses and inade- 
quacies of community resources, 
both public and private, in many 
parts of the country. 

Let us turn our attention now to 
another not unrelated area, that of 
recreation, entertainment and 
amenities. Despite the cumbersome 
and complicated organizational 
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arrangements involving four na- 
tional voluntary organizations, 
three Armed Services and the De- 
partment of National War Services, 
individual voluntary organizations 
did much to meet the needs of 
servicemen both at home and over- 
seas and to emphasize the import- 
ance of free time services. They 
helped to channel the energies of 
the civilian population into con- 
structive welfare activities and pro- 
vided servicemen with a_ direct 
contact with the civilian commun- 
ity. 

Probably their most fundamental 
contribution was a concerted and 
compelling demonstration of the 
importance of a recreation program 
and its positive effect on military 
efficiency. Military authorities, 
however, on the whole, have been 
slow to recognize the role of recre- 
ation in relation to morale and 
combat efficiency. Slower still to 
define objectives and to develop 
standards to guarantee their realiz- 
ation. 

Standards for medical and dental 
care and for messing provide a sure 
foundation for a reasonably ade- 
quate and equitable distribution of 
these services. Not so with recre- 
ation. Standards were never ade- 
quately developed, neither to insure 
variety and balance in program, 
relevance in relation to differences 
in settings, nor in qualifications of 
personnel. 

The situation was further comp- 
licated by the fact that there were 
major differences in philosophy and 
method among the four voluntary 
agencies involved, and among the 








three branches of the Armed Ser- 
vices themselves. Distinctive back- 
grounds, history and _ traditions 
placed heavy premium on prestige 
considerations, and co-operation 
and co-ordination came only with 
great difficulty. 

Little or no logic underlay the 
“logistics” of four Canadian Head- 
quarters, four Headquarters over- 
seas, four different plans for selec- 
tion and supervision of personnel, 
separate purchasing, accounting, 
warehousing, etc. 

Despite the creation of the 
Department of National War Ser- 
vices, the Budget Board, and 
Auxiliary Services, recreation facil- 
ities and services were severely 
handicapped through ineffective 
liaison between the voluntary 
agencies and the services. As the 
war progressed, more and more of 
the actual responsibility for recrea- 
tion was assumed by the Armed 
Forces and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Funds were supplied as were 
transportation, supplies, and mili- 
tary helpers by the public author- 
ities, reducing the voluntary or 
private character of the national 
service organizations into some- 
thing more nominal than real. 

The problems encountered in 
communities adjacent to camp and 
barrack areas were quite as awk- 
ward and complicated as _ those 
encountered within the Armed 
Forces. These resulted in large 
measure from an absence of under- 
standing at the very beginning 
between local leadership, national 
organizations, the Department of 
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Defence and the Department of 
National War Services. 
Basic Questions or Issues 
In looking ahead certain basic 
questions require thoughtful atten- 
tion: — 

1. Is welfare really understood and 
accepted as basic to defence and 
military efficiency? 

2. If “Welfare is defence” and if 
this is accepted, how can the 
planning of welfare services best 
be undertaken? 

3. What welfare services should be 
provided by the Armed Forces? 

4. What special agencies should be 
organized within the Depart- 
ment of National Defence? 

5. What responsibilities should be 
assumed by other government 
departments? 

6. What role should be played by 
national voluntary organizations 
and by local citizen groups? 

. What should be the relationship 
between the Department of 
National Defence and/or other 
federal government departments 
and national voluntary organiza- 
tions and local citizen groups? 

8. What approach should be taken 
toward the organization of new 
wartime voluntary  organiza- 
tions? 

9. What steps should be taken to 
achieve integration and coordin- 
ation of services and of financial 
resources? 

Possible Implications for Action 
The first obvious suggestion must 

be concerned with what I shall 

term Machinery for Joint National 

Welfare Planning in the Emer- 

gency. We are concerned here not 


~ 
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with precise details of organization, 
hut with broad principles. Effective 
planning requires a_ responsible 
partnership of the major interested 
parties. The interested parties, in 
this instance, include the govern- 
ment at all levels, the major 
national voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies, relevant professional 
associations and other related 
citizen and community organiza- 
tions, including organized labour. 
Provision should be made, by some 
appropriate means, to facilitate and 
guarantee prompt and_ effective 
liaison between different depart- 
ments of the federal government, 
particularly those most directly 
concerned with defence prepara- 
tions, between the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces, between 
the federal government and the 
national voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies, and between equiva- 
lent’ or corresponding planning 
bodies in the U.S.A., the U.K. and 
the U.N. It should be made clear 
that acceptance of proposals and 
advice will derive from their merit 
and not through any authority of 
compulsion. Nothing in this pro- 
posal is to be interpreted as detrac- 
ting from the authority of govern- 
ment. On the contrary the essence 
of the proposal is to reinforce 
government by mobilizing informa- 
tion, advice and citizen participa- 
tion. 

What should be the Areas of 
Concern of such a planning body? 
This brings us to our second pro- 
posal. It would seem, at the outset, 
that concern should be focused 
primarily upon four areas: (1) 
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welfare services to the Armed 
Forces and their dependents; (2) 
welfare services in communities 
adjacent to camp and _ barrack 
areas; (3) community welfare ser- 
vices made necessary as a result of 
defence preparations; and (4) 
welfare aspects of civil defence. 

Our third proposal has to do 
with the Functions of the Proposed 
Planning Body. What functions are 
suggested? (1) It would consider, 
first, what welfare services are 
needed. (2) Secondly, it should 
make judgments concerning priori- 
ties. (3) Third, it should advise 
on the organizational structure 
best suited to perform such ser- 
vices. (4) And finally, it should 
give consideration to the most 
effective method of financing such 
services. 

The matter of Emphasis in 
Bringing Influence to Bear upon 
the Development of Social Policy 
constitutes a fourth proposal. One 
of the most urgent requirements at 
the present time is for a_ basic 
statement on the place of welfare 
in defence preparations. Several 
such have been formulated in the 
United States, one by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed 
Forces, one by the Department of 
Defence Personnel Policy Board 
and one by the Committee on 
National Emergency Services of 
the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly and the Community Chests 
and Councils of America. No such 
statement, official or otherwise, to 
date has been developed in Canada. 

Greatly needed also is a clean- 








cut pronouncement on manpower 
policy as related to welfare person- 
nel. This may well provide the 
crucial test of how much real im- 
portance is attached to welfare 
services. Among other things the 
question of essentiality of welfare 
personnel is here involved. How 
can professional social workers be 
deployed most appropriately and 
most effectively in relation to total 
defence needs? How can an ade- 
quate supply of qualified welfare 
workers be recruited and trained 
for the emergency? What can be 
done toward the development of 
uniform classification and training 
standards? What can be done to 


develop. in_ professional _ social 
workers the skills necessary to 


assist in the mobilization, training, 
placement and_ supervision of 
great numbers of citizens who will 
assume greatly expanded responsi- 
bility for welfare services? 

A redefinition of the role of the 
voluntary agencies in defence pre- 
parations is clearly needed. It is 
one thing to respect the integrity, 
independence and initiative of the 
private welfare agency; it is quite 
another thing to release its energies 
and to realize fully upon its distine- 


tive, potential resources. For- 
tunately a substantial body of ex- 
perience and of research has been 
accumulated as a basis for under- 
taking a re-examination of this 
central and crucial question. 

And finally, and. closely related 
to this matter of the voluntary 
agencies, is the larger question of 
the local community, the natural 
area and the neighborhood. How 
‘an the human resources of the 
local community and neighborhood 
be mobilized and coordinated in 
times of emergency and defence? 
This, in many ways, is the heart of 
the whole business. This brings us 
to the family next door and to the 
guy down the street. This brings 
us to the natural leaders whose 
names have never been on any 
letterhead, unknowns, anonymous, 
but persons destined to 
leadership thrust upon them. 

We need very much to think 
this one through very carefully. 
Here, quite as much as the pilot in 
his cockpit, the sailor at his station 
or the gunner inside his tank, we 
are dealing with front line stuff, 
with democracy under attack, with 
defence operations of crucial con- 
sequence. 


have 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


een who wish to join the one-month enducational tour being arranged 
in connection with the International Conference of Social Work, India, December 
1952, should write at once to Mr. Joe R. Hoffer, Secretary-General, 22 West Gay 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. The cost in Canadian funds will be about $1,500. 
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(Capital Press Service) 


Mr. William T. McGrath came 
to the Canadian Welfare Council’s 
staff on July 1, to be associate 
secretary in the Public Welfare 
and Delinquency and Crime Divi- 
sions. Since September, 1948, when 
he finished his work for the degree 
of Master of Social Work at the 
University of Toronto School of 
Social Work, Mr. McGrath had 
been supervisor of welfare services 
in the western regional office of the 
Department of Public Welfare, 
Nova Scotia, located at Digby. 





We consider it a great pleasure 
to announce the appointment of 
Miss Marion Murphy as Associate 
Secretary of the Child Welfare and 
Family Welfare Divisions of the 
Council. Miss Murphy, who is a 
graduate of the University of 
British Columbia in Arts, received 
the diploma of the B.C. School of 
Social Work in 1943 and her mas- 


Staff Changes 


While there he organized a con- 
ference of the foster mothers of 
Digby County and the Child Wel- 
fare Advisory Committee for the 
County. Before coming into the 
social work field Mr. McGrath had 


taught for two years, attended 
Mount Allison University from 


which he got his arts degree, and 
then joined the Carleton-York 
Regiment, from which he was dis- 
charged with the rank of Captain, 
after having been wounded over- 
His interest in the delin- 
quency field, as shown by the 
completion of a research project on 
delinquent and his ex- 
perience in a_ provincial depart- 
ment of public welfare combine 
to give him exceptional qualifica- 
tions for his new post. 


seas. 


boys, 





(Randolph Macdonald, Eatons) 
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ter’s degree from the New York 
School of Social Work (Columbia 
University) in 1948. In 1945 and 
1946 Miss Murphy was a social 
service officer in the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps. Her pro- 
fessional experience includes five 
years’ employment on the Staff of 
the Catholic Children’s Aid Society 
of Vancouver, where she was 
supervisor of the family work de- 


The resignation of Mr. Ernest 
McEwen as secretary of the Re- 
creation Division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council last May has 
brought many expressions of ap- 
preciation of his five years’ work 
with the Division, which show 


partment. More recently she has 
been on the staff of the Infants’ 
Homes of Toronto as supervisor of 
case work in the foster home de- 
partment. She has _ supervised 
students’ field work in the social 
work schools at the University of 
British Columbia and the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Miss Murphy 
‘ame to Ottawa early in Septem- 
ber. 


how much he will be missed both 
by agencies and individuals who 
have worked with him. At this 
time the Council is taking active 
steps to find a qualified successor 
to carry on with the work of the 
Recreation Division. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER ARE SURVEY MONTHS 


This month the questionnaire and Reference Papers for the Survey 
of Welfare Positions are being mailed to all the organizations and 
institutions whose names have been sent in by Survey Representatives, 
and to all departments of government concerned with welfare services. 


In October, the important work of answering the questionnaire is 
to be done. The date of the count is October 1. Accurate replies will 
take time and thought of directors and staff and, in some cases, of 
board members. Each has a special responsibility! 


Directors of Organizations are asked to study the Reference Papers and to fill in 
the questionnaire. They are asked especially to consult their staff members to 
ensure complete replies to the questions on training and experience. 


Staff Members are asked to co-operate by providing any information requested 


by the Directors of their organizations. 


Board Members have a place in the project, particularly in the questions dealing 


with employment policy. 


SurvEY REPRESENTATIVES: Please continue to do as much as you can 
to arouse interest in the project. Look over your lists of organizations 


for any possible omissions. 


-—Survey of Welfare Positions, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare 


Local Housing Research and Urtan 
Redevelopment 


A Review Article* 


by ALBERT ROSE 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto 


NTEREST in local housing research 
I in Canada has been greatly 

stimulated by the events of the 
wartime and postwar years. Pro- 
grams of direct construction of 
rental housing such as Wartime 
Housing Limited (1941-1947) and 
the Veterans’ Rental Projects 
(1948-1949) , involved some muni- 
cipalities, for the first time, in a 
moderate share of responsibility for 
the provision of housing accommo- 
dation and the planning of the 
communities thus created. 

The 1949 Amendments to the 
National Housing Act were widely 
acclaimed as a_ federal-provincial 
approach to the problems of pro- 
viding housing accommodation and, 
in due time, to the achievement 
of slum clearance and urban re- 
development programs. The new 
approach has not altered the basic 
fact, however, that initiative in 
these matters must come from 
local, or, if you will, (considering 
the nature of political organization 
in this country), from municipal 
sources. It is worth noting, too, that 
in most provinces the probable 
municipal share of the financial 
outlay involved in making use of 
®REBUILDING A NEIGHBOURHOOD by 
Leonard C. Marsh. Vancouver: University of 


British Columbia (Research Publications No. 1), 
1950. Price $2.00. 
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the 1949 Amendments will be at 
least as great as the share of the 
provincial government. This is clear 
from the limited experience of 1950. 
For a great many years, in a 
number of Canadian municipali- 
ties, groups of conscientious and 
thoughtful persons have come to 
realize that for the most part we 
know very little of the overall facts 
of housing provision and the preva- 
lence of slum, except that the situa- 
tion generally appears “bad” and 
does not seem to be getting much 
better. These groups have included, 
from time to time, in addition to 
citizens with purely lay or profes- 
sional interest in these matters, the 
elected representatives of the 
people and certain administrative 
officials of the municipalities. 


During the past decade particu- 
larly, citizens’ organizations of rela- 
tively small groups of persons have 
stimulated a number of surveys, 
studies, projects of one sort or 
another, all of which have loosely 
been termed “local housing re- 
search”. One of the best known of 
such organizations was the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Association 
of Toronto, formed during the last 
war, which later became the 
Greater Toronto Branch of the 








Community Planning Association 
of Canada. Robert H. Saunders, 
former Mayor of Toronto, stated 
publicly on many occasions that 
it was a brief of this association 
presented in November, 1946, which 
persuaded him to seek an early 
vote on the question of proceeding 
with the Regent Park Housing 
Project in Toronto. 

Efforts to secure more adequate 
data in the fields of housing and 
slum clearance have been made as 
well, under the auspices of local 
welfare or planning councils, pri- 
vate and public welfare agencies, 
county health units, and the muni- 
cipal governments themselves. The 
formation of the Community Plan- 
ning Association in 1946 with five 
regional divisions and a number of 
local branches stimulated _ this 
development still more. 

Research Methods Employed 

The research techniques' or 
methods, if they can be called such, 
have varied as greatly as the spon- 
sorship of the studies. Some have 
employed what may be described 
as a “budgetary approach” in which 
attention was focussed upon the 
standard and cost of living of cer- 
tain urban dwellers. An example of 
this is shown in the Report of the 
City Council’s Survey Committee 
on Housing Conditions in Toronto, 
1943, published as a report of the 
Board of Control, City of Toronto, 
in 1943. 

It appeared from this kind of 
study that a good many families 
could afford little or none of their 
incomes for housing if they were 
to enjoy, under certain assump- 


tions, a specific standard of living 
in other respects. Other studies 
have involved merely the provision 
of questionnaires which were to be 
completed and returned presum- 
ably by those in dire need of shelter 
per se or of more adequate housing. 
The cities of Calgary and Van- 
couver attempted such studies 
during 1949. Only 436 replies were 
received in Calgary and about 
2,500 in Vancouver. 

At least one project employed 
almost in toto the techniques 
developed by the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion for the study of local housing 
conditions and needs, and described 
in. An Appraisal Method for 
Measuring the Quality of Housing, 
published by the APHA in 1945. 
A city of about 20,000 persons, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, was surveyed by 
this method in 1949, and a mimeo- 
graphed report entitled “Housing 


and Health Survey 1949” was 
issued early in 1950. The St. 
Thomas survey was conducted 


under the auspices of the County 
Health Unit. 

The techniques of market analy- 
sis have been used to some extent 
in a few localities, particularly by 
those interested in the promotion 
of real estate sales, to ascertain 
market conditions, the nature and 
quantity of both the supply and 
the demand for housing. These 
have been essentially commercial 
studies with no particular social 
import. For example see Canadian 
Homes, a Survey of Urban and 
Farm Housing, a confidential report 
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issued by Lever Brothers, Toronto, 
in 1945. 

It is worth noting, and emphasiz- 
ing, that the Regent Park Housing 
Project was assisted into being by 
what was known as the Toronto 
Metropolitan Housing Research 
Project. carried on from 1946 to 
1948 and directed by Humphrey 
Carver, with the assistance of funds 
from the three levels of govern- 
ment. (The Toronto Metropolitan 


Housing Research Project pub- 
lished a pamphlet, How Much 
Housing Does Greater Toronto 


Need? by Humphrey Carver, in 
May 1946, and the Toronto Recon- 
struction Council another, Who 
Can Pay for Housing? by 
Humphrey Carver and _ Robert 
Adamson in December 1946.) In 
the Toronto situation a great deal 
of support was mustered by local 
citizens’ organizations, and the pro- 
ject came to fruition without an 
overall analysis of all aspects of 
slum living and housing needs in 
Toronto. 


The New “Marsh Report” 

Recently published, under the 
authorship of Leonard Marsh, is 
the most detailed and comprehen- 
sive report of a local housing re- 
search project made in this country 
since publication of the “Bruce 
Report” in 1934.* Rebuilding a 
Neighbourhood is based upon the 
work and initiative of the Van- 
couver Housing Association, a 
dynamic citizens’ organization 
which is the envy of similar organ- 
izations from coast to coast. 
*Report of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Com- 


mittee on Housing Conditions in Toronto. 
Hunter-Rose Company Limited, Toronto, 1934. 
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Whether it is the climate, or the 
concentration of a group of bril- 
liant people in the Lower Mainland 
Region of British Columbia, or the 
presence of indefatigable leaders 
like Leonard Marsh and P. R. U. 
Stratton, Harry Jackson and H. D. 
Wilson—whatever the reason—it is 
well known among lay and profes- 
sional persons interested in housing 
and community planning that the 
Vancouver group is far ahead of 
other groups in furthering housing 
research in Canada. 

The report is sub-titled “Report 
on a Slum Clearance and Urban 
Rehabilitation Project in a Key 
Central Area in Vancouver’. As 
such it is more than a description 
of a survey of local housing condi- 
tions and needs; and, paradoxical- 
ly, much less than that. Marsh has 
written an analysis of the situation 
in a well-defined area in Vancouver, 
an area described as not one of 
unqualified slum but one _ of 
deterioration and blight, and poten- 
tially slum. It is not considered 
to be the worst such area in the 
city. The analysis carries with it, 
in addition, an attempt at a weil- 
reasoned solution: a detailed pro- 
gram for the redevelopment of the 
area, even unto the blueprints of 
the administration building and 
other service facilities, and three- 
dimensional drawings of shops. 

In its final form, the author 
points out, the survey was spon- 
sored by the University of British 
Columbia, with funds from Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the City of Vancouver. He 
expresses the hope that the report, 





longer than might have been neces- 
sary for local purposes, may serve 
as something of a “type study” 
(“Sponsorship and Acknowledge- 
ments’) . For this reason this article 
is intended to explore in some 
detail the strengths and weaknesses 
of this formidable document, since 
it would seem that Dr. Marsh’s 
hope will necessarily be disap- 
pointed. 


Methods of Research 


In the summer of 1947 a group 
of University of British Columbia 
students were set to work on the 
collection of data concerning hous- 
ing conditions and needs for the 
so-called Demonstration Housing 
Survey which is the basis of the 
report. The method employed was 
the familiar one of a research in- 
terview recorded on a_ prepared 
schedule. This schedule required 
the collection of a great deal of 
evidence concerning the physica! 
features of the structures surveyed, 
the nature and condition of the 
internal features of the dwelting 
units within the structures, and 
the facilities within the dwelling 
units for cooking, heating and food 
storage, as well as the presence or 
absence of telephone, radio, car and 
garage (p. 69). 

On the reverse side of the 
schedule a good deal of information 
was secured concerning the families 
inhabiting such dwelling units, for 
instance the family constellation, 
the relationship of members to each 
other, their occupations and places 
of work, their incomes and/or 
nature and amounts of pensions or 


public assistance. Other data in- 
cluded the monthly rent and length 
of tenancy and the amount of rent 
the family could afford to pay “if 
a new low-rent housing scheme can 
be built in this area” (p. 70). The 
number of rooms used as bedrooms 
was recorded, together with the 
number of persons occupying them. 
In all 1,049 families were surveyed. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 

Presentation of the Report is 
logical. It begins with “The Area 
As It Is” and follows with “The 
Area As It Might Be”. No reader 
could quarrel with such an arrange- 
ment nor fail to be impressed with 
the excellent illustrative photo- 
graphs which document the first 
section or the drawings which doc- 
ument the second. In places, how- 
ever, they tend to interrupt the 
text unnecessarily and might better 
have been grouped together at the 
beginning or end of each section. 
These interruptions are particularly 
annoying when one is devoting in- 
tense effort to following the statis- 
tical argument which almost all 
readers will find difficult. 

This latest “Marsh Report’ is 
most memorable in that it drives 
home, repeatedly, the facts of 
urban life in regard to housing and 
community planning which too few 
Canadians have considered to any 
extent. For some fifty to seventy- 
five years our dozen or so metropol- 
ilan areas have developed in an 
almost haphazard, certainly un- 
planned, fashion, with the central 
cities annexing, from time to time, 
such fringe areas as seemed re- 








quired for future development. The 
urban cores have quietly and 
steadily deteriorated until to-day 
each of these metropolitan areas, 
without exception, has an almost 
solid band of blight and slum clear 
across what was once the city 
proper. Yet in Vancouver, as in 
every other Canadian city with the 
recent exception of the Regent Park 
Project in Toronto, not a single 
acre of slum has ever been cleared 
for the purpose of putting a re- 
housing project in its place. “For 
the most part, blight has increased; 
while the expanding suburbs draw 
off the more well-to-do residents, 
the deterioration of the central 
districts is increased by overcrowd- 
ing and the change-over of older 
houses to suites or rooming houses. 
Both are accentuated by the 
scarcity of cheap rental accom- 
modation.” (Foreword, pp. iii and 
iv.) 

The only answer, at this late 
date, is slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment or rehabilitation. As 
Marsh points out in the Foreword, 
which contains some of the best 
writing (and worst proofreading) 
in the Report, “The clearance of 
slum areas, however, is important 
in its own right. It attacks intoler- 
able conditions and unnecessary 
misery and corruption, and _ it 
attacks them at their core. Slum 
clearance is also the key to the 
conquest of blight. In fact, the 
problems of modern cities are such 
that urban rehabilitation rather 
than ‘slum clearance’ is a much 
more adequate description of the 
task.” (Foreword p. wi.) He goes 
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on to emphasize the inability of 
residents of sub-standard accom- 
modation to provide more suitable 
accommodation in view of their 
modest incomes, and to stress the 
fact that house building in the post- 
war period has been primarily for 
sale, and at reiatively high prices. 

Throughout the first section 
Marsh continues to pound home 
somewhat familiar arguments 
which are worth repeating to 
Canadians as often as possible in 
these days of war, postwar and 
prewar crises. In one paragraph 
he sums up the nature of slum 
populations so succinctly that this 
description would probably serve 
for most areas on this continent. 
“People do not ‘make the slums’. 
Deteriorated housing is _ cheap 
housing: so is converted housing 
and over-crowded housing. Low 
rents bring people to districts like 
the Strathcona Area: limited 
budgets keep them there. There are 
plenty of exceptions, of course, such 
as those who live there because 
they built in the area long ago, 
when it was new, respectable and 
‘near to town’. Immigration has 
its influences: many came _ here 
simply because friends or relatives 
of the same race or nationality were 
located here before them. Others— 
a growing proportion, as the houses 
were turned into rooms and suites 
—are completely transient.” (p. 7.) 

Dr. Marsh goes on at great 
length through three chapters and 
twenty-nine pages, to present the 
evidence concerning the area as it 
is and the people who live in it. 
At this stage the author appears 





to have fallen into what is perhaps 
the major trap of local housing 
research presentation, namely the 
mass of data available and the 
difficulty of presenting it cogently. 
It may be difficult for the average 
reader to appreciate just how much 
data can be provided by 1,049 
completed schedules of the type 
described and the infinite number 
of quantitative and qualitative 
relationships which can be explored. 
The task of selection, of well- 
ordered and comprehensible pre- 
sentation, is simply prodigious. One 
of the difficulties of this report is 
simply that the statistical tables 
are poorly presented, with insut- 
ficient explanation of their signifi- 
‘ance and meaning, and are indeed 
difficult to follow even for those 


like myself who profess to be 
teachers of statistical methods. 


Moreover the type is small and the 
page numbering deceptive, for each 
page contains on a _ quarto-size 
sheet, split vertically in half, as 
much material as three or more 
pages in an ordinary text. The 
proof-reading is abominable and 
the book does the publisher little 
credit. 


The Social and Economic Cost of 
Slums 

Chapter 4, entitled “The Cost of 
Slums and Blight” is a noteworthy 
contribution to Canadian housing 
literature. Dr. Marsh is careful to 
emphasize that “The biggest cost 
of the slum to socicty is apathetic, 
dreary living, which is a menace 
to every aspect of healthy citizen- 
ship” (p. 23), but goes on to point 
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out that “.. . the economic prob- 
lems have become plainer in recent 
times, and they are forcing them- 
selves on the attentions of every 
large city. Slums are a problem of 
municipal finance: not only because 
social ills cost money—a hard fact 
which some comfortable citizens 
still refuse to face—but because 
deterioration in the older areas of 
the city saps at the roots of muni- 
cipal revenues. When slum develop- 
ment is combined . . . with exces- 
sive decentralization and a flight to 
the outer areas on the part of both 
housing and industry, the conse- 
quences can be disastrous.” (p. 18.) 

This is an excellent statement 
of the so-called “metropolitan prob- 
lem” and needs to be repeated 
again and again to Canadian urban 
dwellers and their elected represen- 
tatives at both the municipal and 
provincial levels. The sooner these 
facts receive the consideration 
they deserve from our municipal 
and provincial governments, the 
sooner will they find ways of ad- 
ministering and governing to soive 
the problems of the present and 
prevent their recurrence with each 
succeeding generation of urban 
growth. 

This section of the Report is 
devoted to a detailed cost analysis 
and the preparation of a balance 
sheet for the Strathcona Area in 
Vancouver. It is a_ fascinating 
analysis. On the one side we have 
the social and economic problems 
of every description making neces- 
sary every conceivable form of 
social service—public assistance, 
pensions, health and medical care, 








child welfare, delinquency and 
other services. For relatively small 
populations in blighted or slum 
areas there is involved a tremen- 
dous expenditure of public funds 
by all governments and of private 
welfare funds. On the other side 
there is the almost negligible tax 
revenue derived from these areas, 


particularly by the municipal 
governments, whose property as- 
sessments must necessarily be 


trivial. For the municipalities the 
balance represents a _ large net 
deficit which must be borne by 
other residents, often little better 
off than the slum dwellers. 

It is too little understood in this 
country, where urban redevelop- 
ment has scarcely been attempted, 
that a program of rehabilitation 
such as is proposed for the Survey 
Area, will not merely eliminate the 
deficit but will result in a net sur- 
plus. Within a short time, social 
breakdown will be very greatly 
reduced, thereby eliminating a sub- 
stantial proportion of public and 
private municipal social welfare 
expenditures. On the revenue side 
of the balance sheet, the new hous- 
ing created is intended to bear its 
full share of municipal taxation and 
the greatly increased value of the 
property will mean many times the 
previously collected tax revenue for 
the municipality. Few people in 
Canada know that with less than 
one-third of the Regent Park Pro- 
ject completed the City of Toronto 
is deriving more tax revenue in 
1951 than was previously collected 
from the entire redevelopment areca. 
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The Area As It Might Be 

Unlike a good many other reports 
of this kind, this one contains a 
rather detailed description of a 
program of slum clearance and 
urban rehabilitation. Drawings are 
included of the entire area as it 
would appear when _ replanned. 
More detailed drawings depict the 
layout of a variety of housing ac- 
commodation including row houses, 
one-room suites, and one to three- 
bedroom apartments. As a planned 
community the replanned area 
would include all of the ancillary 
facilities which round out a neigh- 
bourhoood, that is a community 
centre, nursery, health 
clinic and administration building. 
A new school would not be required 
for a time, although a drawing is 
included. Four stages of develop- 
ment of the area are contemplated 
and are depicted on a separate map. 

It is difficult for the lay reader 
to make an intelligent appraisal of 
this urban redevelopment program. 
tn the limited experience of this 
reviewer, it is almost impossible to 
get two or more professional plan- 
ners to agree on the validity and 
design of any planning project. It 
would seem however that Marsh’s 
proposals are realistic and if fol- 
lowed would go very far to create 
a genuine neighbourhood out of 
an area of mixed and wasteful land 
uses. 

Reconstruction of the area would 
be relatively easy in terms of the 
provision of physical services such 
as water supply, sewage disposal, 
public utilities, ete. This again is 
a point worth emphasizing for Can- 


shops, a 








adians. The great difficulty of our 
present “flight to the suburbs” is 
the very lack of such services and 
the enormous physical and financial 
burden involved in providing ser- 
vices for people who are essentially 
urban dwellers. Urban redevelop- 
ment promises us that full advan- 
tages of what we have already 
already created and what we have 
already paid for. 

This section of the report in- 
cludes two additional chapters of 
extreme importance. Chapter 6 is 
devoted to the Financing of the 
Project, and the last chapter to 
Administration, including the ques- 
tion of the local housing authority 
and the rent scale. These are weil 
worth reading in themselves, 
although there is some tendency 
on the part of the author to “brush 
off” the financial experience in 
Regent Park as irrelevant and a 
“backhanded device”. It is by no 
means clear to this reviewer that 
the financial proposals (Proposals 
of the Survey, p. xi, No.’s 9-13) 
make the best use of the opportuni- 
ties available under the National 
Housing Act. Why is it necessary, 
for example, to assume that the 
excess cost of the acquisition and 
clearance of the land should be 
anything less than the full total 
cost of such acquisition and clear- 
ance? In the case of Regent Park 
the Housing Authority received 
the land at a nominal cost of one 
dollar, and the Dominion Govern- 
ment provided one-half of the full 
total excess cost over this amount. 
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Could not this precedent be adop- 
ted? 


Concluding Comments 

This critical analysis of Rebuild- 
ing a Neighbourhood is_ not 
intended, for one moment, to sug- 
gest that Marsh and his co-workers 
have not made a substantial con- 
tribution to Canadian housing and 
community planning developments. 
The fact that this very good report 
has been prepared is a tremendous 
achievement. The report itself is 
well worth the detailed consider- 
ation of a great many Canadians. 
We have tended too much in this 
country to avoid facing the facts of 
urban dwelling, particularly in 
terms of our housing and commun- 
ity planning activities. Deterior- 
ation has progressed so far that 
only imaginative and_ extensive 
programs of urban redevelopment 
will rectify the errors of the past. 

It is not too late, either, to fore- 
stall a recurrence of these condi- 
tions in the new housing develop- 
ments which have mushroomed in 
Canada during the past decade. 
Sound community planning is not 
all that is required, although there 
is very little of that. There must 
be, in addition, a very general 
awareness on the part of Canadians 
of both the short and long term 
problems involved in creating com- 
munities, rather than mere groups 
of houses. Dr. Marsh’s report in 
this sense is a very real warning 
and a significant indication of 
what can be accomplished if we 
choose to recognize the facts and 
make the best of our opportunities. 


1951 SPRING CAMPAIGN RESULTS 
1951 Spring Chest Campaigns in Canada raised about 11 percent 
more than a year ago, which approximates their increase in the Spring 
of 1950 over 1949. 
Five of the seven campaigns reporting reached or exceeded their 
objectives. Each raised over 8% more than last year, with Quebec 


getting the largest increase, 19%. 


Calgary, Kitchener-Waterloo, Peterborough and Windsor included 
the Red Cross for a total for the four communities of $249,000. 


RAISED IN 1951 As 














| 
| Number Raised Objective Raised = 
CHEST | of in Spring in % of % of 
Services 1950 1951 1951 1951 1950 
| Object. : 
$ $ $ 
Calgary... ssc. 22 260,908 268,000 292,765 109.2 112.2 
Montreal 
Federation 
of French 
Charities..........| 35 1,110,000 1,150,000 1,203,000 104.6 108.3 
Peterborough.... 10 76,309 85,000 83,031 97.7 108.6 
Quebec............ J 230,000 260,000 275,000 105.7 119.0 
Windsor.......... 11 242,390 275,000 277,272 100.0 114.0 
Kitchener- 
Waterloo......... 16 121,986 135,00 133,250 99.0 109.2 
J oliette....... ; 22 22,776 25,000 25,272 101.0 110.9 
Totis.......:| 147 2,064,369 2,198,000 2,289,591 104.2 110.9 


Civil Defence Information 


The Department of National Health 
and Welfare has already produced, 
and provided to civil defence offi- 
cials throughout Canada, two manuals: 
Organization for Civil Defence and 
The Cwil Defence Training Plan. 
A technical manual containing colour 
charts describing the Effects of the 
Atomic Bomb on Structures and Per- 
sonnel is being distributed, and the 
civil defence co-ordinator’s office has 
made available mimeographed copies 
of a manual giving advice on Industrial 
Plant Protection. The department’s 


civil defence health working group has 
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issued a comprehensive Civil Defence 
Health Services Manual. 

Personal Protection under Atomic 
Attack is a 48-page pocket-size book 
which describes what to do before, 
during and after an air raid, explains 
how to reinforce basements and build 
shelters for small family groups, and 
what to do under various raid condi- 
tions. This also is being distributed to 
provincial and municipal civil defence 
people, but authority has been given 
for its reproduction in any form so 
long as its meaning is not impaired. 
Several other civil defence manuals are 
in preparation. 








The Community Chest— Stronger Year By Year 


OTWITHSTANDING the grow- 

ing number of independent 

appeals for health and wel- 
fare causes throughout Canada in 
the post-war years, the Com- 
munity Chest movement grows 
stronger year by year. Here are 
nine reasons why: 
1) Chests raise more money each 
year. From $4,856,256 in 1940, 
Chests raised $10,655,092 in 1950 
for the 782 Red Feather services in 
the 54 Canadian Chests, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over 1949. 
Nevertheless, the national average 
per capita gift to chests last year 
was only $2.14, and charitable con- 
tributions of all kinds according to 
1948 income tax returns amounted 
to only 1.27 per cent of individual 
incomes and 1.15 per cent of cor- 
poration profits. It is therefore 
evident that there is still room for 
Canadian generosity to provide 
for a real need for revised and im- 
proved services to our people. 
2) Chests spread the load of 
giving. The big giver is still im- 
portant: Contributors of $100 and 
over, (individual and corporate) 
account for over half the money 
raised by most chests. But the 
average chest now receives contri- 
butions from 22.6 per cent of the 
population served—in terms of 
households, almost all. Signifying 
labour’s growing interest in wel- 
fare, employees at their place of 
employment now give approxi- 
mately one out of every four dol- 
lars collected by chests, and cor- 
porations account for two of every 
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five dollars collected. These are 
two relatively new “big givers” 
cultivated largely by the chest 
movement. Corporations have 
shown a growing concern for wel- 
fare causes by doubling their total 
charitable contributions from 
about $10,000,000 in 1946 to ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 in 1948. 
3) Chests attract top level leader- 
ship. Everyone is willing to work 
for a cause which saves time and 
effort, promotes efficiency and 
works toward the development of 
a balanced program of health and 
welfare services for the whole com- 
munity. Good leadership is an indis- 
pensable element of success in any 
undertaking. The better organized 
chests constantly recruit new 
leaders as the clder ones graduate. 
4) Chests make possible a fair 
and equitable distribution of funds 
among voluntary services. The 
Red Feather services are no longer 
dependent on the vagaries of com- 
peting campaigns which usually 
produce more money for the more 
emotional and better organized 
appeals, even though money may 
be more urgent] needed elsewhere. 
Red Feather agencies can concen- 
trate on their work of service to 
people, confident that a good 
budgeting process. will provide 
them with adequate funds having 
regard to overall needs of the 
community. 

5) Chests have developed im- 
proved financial and statistical 
controls. Through improved ac- 
counting methods and measure- 





ment of volume of service ren- 
dered, all health and welfare agen- 
cies are able to operate’ under 
sound administrative methods. 

6) Chests have introduced a time 
factor in social planning. Each 
year with the review and approval 
of agency budgets, plans are trans- 
formed into concrete programs by 
specific financial appropriations. 

7) Chests have lowered the cost 
of raising money. No other or- 
ganization has been able to raise 
money consistently at as low a 
cost: approximately 3% for cam- 
paign; 4% for year-round adminis- 
tration; and where welfare councils 
exist, an additional 3 or 4% for co- 
ordination and planning among 


8) Chests help to unify the com- 
munity. Stanley C. Allyn, Presi- 
dent of National Cash Register 
Company, and President of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of 
America writes: 

“The Community Chest is perhaps 
the greatest single unifying influence 
in the community. It welds together 
all elements and activities into one. 
The entire community benefits when 
the citizens of all classes, races and 
religions unite for the welfare, health 
and happiness of everyone. It is a test 
of the democratic process and proof 
that it actually works. It is the focal 
point of community service”. 

9) Chests develop the spiritual, 
intangible values of voluntary ser- 
vice. The spirit of voluntary ser- 


the government and_ voluntary 
health and welfare services. 


vice is the real driving force behind 
the chest movement. 
HS. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO 
COUNCIL MEMBERS 


SEPTEMBER 13-15—Third Ontario Conference on Social Welfare. Ontario 
College of Education, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto. Theme: “Conservation 
of Human Resources”. Plenary morning sessions will feature Mental Health, 
Nutrition, and Civil Defence. Afternoon sessions will be workshops and pane! 
discussions on Community Services for Older People. Delinquency Control, 
Housing and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. On Friday afternoon Miss 
Elizabeth Govan of the Canadian Welfare Council will speak on basic 
elements in public welfare as revealed in the interim report on Public 
Assistance prepared by the Public Welfare Division of the CWC, and a panel 
discussion will follow. The Conference will emphasize Ontario’s problems 
and services. 

OCTOBER 19-20—Ontario Planning Conference on Planning Problems of Larger 
Urban Areas. Purdy Auditorium, 53 Queen Street East, Toronto. 

MAY 25-30, 1952-——-79th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 

\ Work, Chicago. Headquarters: Stevens Hotel. 

DECEMBER, 1952—International Conference of Social Work. Madras, India. 
One-month educational tours are being arranged in connection with the 
Conference, for members only. Inclusive cost for 30 days using chartered 
planes New York and return, $1,295. Interest in the tour should be expressed 
to Mr. Joe R. Hoffer, Secretary General, International Conference of Social 
Work, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, so that program may be 
planned and planes chartered. 
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Latour Leaders Hak Support for Chests 


iis who remember the multitude of appeals week after week for various 
community organizations, which were formerly made, especially appreciate the 
Community Chest idea of making one unified appeal at the same time every year. 
In many cases, however, people contributed a much larger amount toward the 
maintenance of welfare organizations when each made its own appeal and, in 
determining what contribution should be made to the Community Chest, one 
should visualize the number of organizations and the scope of their work, and 
make his support as generous as possible. 

Although provision for social security has been extended through the efforts 
of Labour organizations, and by legislation, there is a tremendous amount of 
work still to be done by voluntary agencies, staffed by skilled and sympathetic 
workers. More and more stress is being laid upon the necessity for recreation and 
vocational counselling, among other types of social service. Modern life involves 
considerable stress and strain for people of all ages, and it is the special 
responsibility of the Community Chest organizations to help those in need. 

I have therefore no hesitation in urging the workers and the people of 
Canada to give generously toward the Community Chests and Welfare Federations 
campaign which will be carried on throughout Canada this year. The best 
indication of the way in which the general public appreciates the work of 
these organizations is adequate support of the excellent work which they are doing. 


—A. R. Mosher, 


President, Canadian Congress of Labour 
ie Trades and Labor Congress of Canada believes that the real needs of 
the Canadian people will not be served with any less than complete and 
comprehensive social security. Progress towards this very desirable goal, however. 
has been slow indeed, nor is there even at this late date any definite indication 
of a speed-up. Our industrial revolution and the quickened pace of our develop- 
ment have not been accompanied by happier families, richer and better adjusted 
personalities, or greater financial resources in the homes of wage earners and 
others. The depletion of our material resources requires the application of new 
methods of conservation; the frustration of the personality and the erosion of 
our human resources require the application of new methods of treatment and 
assistance which give charity an entirely new meaning. Fortunately organizations 
are available and actively associated with this very necessary work; the member 
Agencies of Canadian Community Chests and Welfare Federations. Through 
individual support of the Red Feather services, recreational opportunities, 
vocational counselling, and character building services are made available to 
young people who are greatly in need of them in industrial communities; services 
for the care and protection of children, and to prevent and deal with family 
breakdowns are also provided; as are services to the aged, the infirm, and to the 
physically handicapped to help them turn their energies and abilities into 
constructive and useful channels, all of which are greatly needed today. 

The Red Feather campaign is hardly just another request for a charitable 
donation. The local community chest campaign is really a whole host of cam- 
paigns all rolled into one. Surely we can afford to pay once to support them all. 

In giving this unqualified endorsation to the Community Chests and Welfare 
Federations, I strongly urge our affiliated membership to support their local 
Red Feather Campaign. 

—Percy R. Bengough, 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
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What The Council is Doing 


Keeping the Council’s stock of 
publications “live” is a job that 
goes on continuously. Lately the 
stock of older pamphlets has been 
much reduced, and more recent 
publications are being revised to 
bring them up to date. A publica- 
tions committee, under David 
Crawley, and consisting of the staff 
members most closely interested, 
will examine the text of proposed 
new publications for content. When 
publication is decided upon, the 
Public Information Department, 
which also handles publications, 
will be responsible for production, 
sales policy and promotion. 

® 


About publications. ‘Public 
Assistance in Canada” is a fac- 
tual statement about public as- 
sistance provisions as they exist 
to-day, including rates, rules of 
eligibility, etc. This is a 48-page, 
mimeographed pamphlet which 
may be obtained from the Coun- 
cil at 50 cents a copy. .. . “Foster 
Home Care” is a new pamphlet 
on foster placement written for 
us by Lorene Stubbins. Its price 
is 10° cents. . - The new 
“Publicity Kit” on child welfare 
is a 100-page manual on methods 
and materials for publicity, 
which sells for $1.00... . Jack 
Anguish, associate secretary of 
the Community Chests § and 
Councils Division has written 
“Red Feather Facts”, a new 
statement of the principles and 
advantages of federated fund- 
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raising and how a chest works. 
12 pages, 10 cents. . . . The first 
pamphlet of a series on staff 
development, entitled “Staff De- 
velopment Programs”, is now in 
the printer’s hands. When it is 
ready agencies may receive one 
copy free and quantity rates will 
be quoted on request. . . . The 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary issue 
of CANADIAN WELFARE, 
January 1949, is still the best 
concise account of welfare de- 
velopments in Canada. Copies 
are still available at 30 cents 
each, five for $1.00 or 30 for 
$5.00, but we advise you to order 
in quantity now as we do not 
expect to keep a stock of them 
indefinitely. .. . For a summary 
account of our 1951 annual 
meeting, including discussions 
on welfare and defence, and a 
brilliant account of the welfare 
situation in 1951 (our annual 
report), order extra copies of 
the June 1951 issue of 
CANADIAN WELFARE at 30 
cents each. . . . The Annual Re- 
port of the Council has been re- 
printed separately under the 
title “Welfare in Canada 1951”. 
This will be useful to those 
closely concerned with Canadian 
Welfare Council work, and may 
be obtained free on request. It 
contains a list of members of 
the Board of Governors, division 
chairmen and regional advisers 
as well as Council officers. 








As is probably pretty generally 
known, the Community Chests and 
Councils Division has been active 
for two or three years in discus- 
sions about the growing number of 
campaigns for health and welfare 
funds. The community chests, 
which are at present the one 
federated campaign, have naturally 
been concerned about reports of 
growing public resistance to ap- 
peals, and they approached the 
Canadian Council of National 
Voluntary Health and Welfare Or- 
ganizations to collaborate in seek- 
ing some order in what has been 
called a “chaotic state of affairs”. 
A “Committee of Ten”, made up 
of chest people and representatives 
of the major national voluntary 
health and welfare (mostly 
health) organizations, has studied 
the problem and has recommended 
the creation of a national philan- 
thropic appeals review board. 
This would provide the public with 
information about social needs 
and the various organizations 
campaigning to meet these, and 
would hope thus to stimulate sup- 
port for the worthy. The proposal 
is now being considered by the 
national health and welfare or- 
ganizations, and it is expected that 
further actions towards setting up 
the board will be taken in the fall, 
providing some agreement 
reached among the major national 
organizations. 


Is 


At the request of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg, 
the Council carried out in the 
early summer a study of the 
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operation of the Kindergarten- 
Settlement Association of Win- 
nipeg. Lorene Stubbins did the 
field work, under the direction 


of Phyllis Burns, secretary of 
the Child Welfare Division. 

© 

Phyllis Burns, secretary of the 

Child Welfare and Family Welfare 
Divisions, is a member of a com- 
mittee of the International Union 
of Child Welfare, which is carry- 
ing out a survey of adoption prac- 
tices at the request of the United 
Nations. 

3S 


The recent additions to the 
staff are fine, but where to put 
them is a big problem. Council 
House isn’t big enough any 
more, so offices are being par- 
titioned and people are working 
two to a room. The Building 
Committee, under Ottawa Board 
member A. A. Crawley, is meet- 
ing to discuss the question, and 
has several alternative plans 
under consideration. It is likely 
that some action will be taken 
very soon. At one time it was 
thought that an addition to the 
present building, or another 
building on the same site, would 
be the solution, but it now looks 
as though a new location, per- 
haps a bit farther from centre 
town, would be most practical. 
The Council owns its present 
building and lot. 

® 

As customary in alternate 
years, the 1952 Annual Meeting of 
the Canadian Welfare Council will 
be held at the same time as the 


Is 





meeting of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. Our meet- 
ing is set for June 14, and the 
Canadian Conference for June 
15-21, both in Quebec City at the 
Chateau. Frontenac. The 1953 
Annual Meeting is to be held in 
Ottawa, the tentative dates May 
27, 28 and 29. 
° 


Betty Govan, secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division, led an 
in-service training course for 
employees of the Department of 
Public Welfare, Newfoundland, 
from July 3 to 7. 


In addition to the national 
publicity and promotional material 
for the 1951 Red Feather Cam- 
paigns, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Community Chests 
and Councils Division is develop- 
ing a program of Red Feather 
Promotion along three other fronts. 
The sub-committee on national 
magazines and periodicals under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. F. Chitty 
has produced a “Kit of Red 
Feather Facts” which has been cir- 


EMPLOYEES PLEASE NOTE: 


culated to a large number of na- 
tional magazines, periodicals and 
house organs. Indications are that 
the response this year will be even 
greater than last when the clipping 
service reported that the Red 
Feather campaigns had _ received 
the greatest coverage for a short 
term in their knowledge. 

The Radio sub-committee, work- 
ing under Mr. L. D. Headley, have 
produced a book of spot and flash 
announcements for use by local 
radio stations. Excellent coverage 
on national programs during Octo- 
ber has been planned and, at the 
time of writing, the committee is 
endeavouring to produce a package 
of various kinds of transcriptions 
for local use. 

For the theatres, a two-minute 
news clip has been produced by the 
National Film Board. The theatre 
sub-committee has been working 
under hardships this year due to 
the loss of its chairman, Mr. S. T. 
Smith, on his resignation from the 
Ottawa Community Chests. For 
several years Mr. Smith had 
guided the production of the trailer 
with marked success. 


Our attention has been brought to rules for 


employees posted by one firm back in the eighties. 


Samples: 


Store must be swept, counters, shelves and showcases dusted, 


lamps trimmed and filled and chimneys cleaned, pens made, doors and windows 
opened, a pail of water and a bucket of coal brought in before breakfast. (If 
there is time to do so, attend to customers who call.) 

Each employee must pay not less than $5 per year to the church and must 


attend Sunday School regularly. 


Men employees are given one evening a week for courting, two if they 


go to prayer meeting. 


After 14 hours in the store, the leisure hours should be spent for the most 


part in reading. 


—Montreal Gazette, June 19, 1951. 
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operation of the Kindergarten- 
Settlement Association of Win- 
nipeg. Lorene Stubbins did the 
field work, under the direction 
of Phyllis Burns, secretary of 
the Child Welfare Division. 
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ing to discuss the question, and 
has several alternative plans 
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that some action will be taken 
very soon. At one time it was 
thought that an addition to the 
present building, or another 
building on the same site, would 
be the solution, but it now looks 
as though a new location, per- 
haps a bit farther from centre 
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Betty Govan, secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division, led an 
in-service training course for 
employees of the Department of 
Public Welfare, Newfoundland, 
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In addition to the national 
publicity and promotional material 
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paigns, the Public Relations Com- 
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Promotion along three other fronts. 
The sub-committee on national 
magazines and periodicals under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. F. Chitty 
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the response this year will be even 
greater than last when the clipping 
service reported that the Red 
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‘adio stations. Excellent coverage 
on national programs during Octo- 
ber has been planned and, at the 
time of writing, the committee is 
endeavouring to produce a package 
of various kinds of transcriptions 
for local use. 

For the theatres, a two-minute 
news clip has been produced by the 
National Film Board. The theatre 
sub-committee has been working 
under hardships this year due to 
the loss of its chairman, Mr. S. T. 
Smith, on his resignation from the 
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several years Mr. Smith had 
guided the production of the trailer 
with marked success. 
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go to prayer meeting. 


After 14 hours in the store, the leisure hours should be spent for the most 


part in reading. 
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Old Age In May 1951 the British 
Security North America Act’ was 
amended, with the unani- 
mous consent of the provinces, to give 
the federal government authority to 
proceed with the nation-wide program 
of pensions for everyone over 70 years 
of age. Although the Old Age Security 
Bill will not be introduced until Octo- 
ber 1951, there is so much support for 
the proposed measure that the ad- 
ministrative machinery is being set up, 
and applications are being received as 
from July 30. All persons now re- 
ceiving old age pensions under the 
1927 Act and its various amendments 
(302,173 people) will automatically 
receive the full amount of the new 
pension, without further application. 
All other persons over 6914 years (a 
possible 413,000) may apply for the 
new pension, which will begin § in 
January 1952. Twenty years’ residence 
in Canada is required. The program 
will be administered wholly by the 
federal government through the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, which will use the staff and 
facilities of the regional family al- 
lowances offices in the ten provincial 
capitals. The national director of 
family allowances will also act as na- 
tional director of old age security, and 
the regional directors of family al- 
lowances will act as regional directors. 
Indians and Eskimos will be eligible 
for the old age security pension, and 
also for old age assistance (see below) 
on the same basis as white persons. 


NADA 


The 1950 joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons 
recommended a “universal pay-as-you- 
go program applicable to all persons 
70 years of age or over, based on the 
contributory principle”. So far it has 
not been decided how the scheme to 
be introduced by law in October will 
be financed. The cost is estimated at 
$343,000,000 a year. 


Old Age An Old Age 


Assistance 


Assistance 
Act was passed by the 
Canadian Parliament in 
June 1951 to provide for pensions for 
needy persons from 65 to 69 years of 
age. The federal Act becomes effective 
January 1, 1951, but the provinces 
have not yet passed acts to take ad- 
vantage of the Dominion’s offer to pay 
half the amount of the pensions. It is 
expected that most of them will do so 
this fall. Provincial responsibilities for 
administration will probably be carried 
out under boards or commissions, as 
has been done in the case of the present 
old age pensions. Federal aspects of 
the Act, chiefly financial, will be ad- 
ministered by the Old Age Pensions 
Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. Federal and 
provincial representatives met in Ot- 
tawa in July to work out detailed regu- 
lations for the administration of old 
age assistance. 


It should be noted 
that the Old Age 
Assistance Act and 
the proposed Old Age Security Act 


Comparison of 
Old Age Schemes 








represent a decided change in economic 
provision for old people in Canada. 
Until the end of 1951, only people over 
70 who could prove need were eligible 
for public’ pensions, and the adminis- 
tration except for the federal financial 
aspects was a provincial responsibility. 
The federal government supplied 75 
per cent of the funds, up to $40 a 
month for each pensioner, and the pro- 
vinces 25 per cent. The provinces 
determined eligibility and the amount 
of pension to be paid. The new old age 
assistance scheme, if adopted by the 
provinces, will aid a new group, people 
from 65 to 69, who have previously had 
to rely on their own resources or on 
whatever assistance municipalities or 
social agencies could or would provide. 
General administration will be a pro- 
vincial responsibility, as under the old 
pensions. People over 70 will now 
receive the full pension of $40 a month 
as of right, from federal funds, without 
a means test, and these pensions will 
be administered entirely by the federal 
government. 


Blind Needy blind persons in 
Persons Canada are now provided for 
Act under a new Act coming into 

effect January 1952, which 
replaces the provision made for the 
blind under the Old Age Pensions Act, 
now superseded. It is believed that 
having a separate Act for the blind will 
make it easier to make any necessary 
alterations in assistance for them. The 
financial and administrative arrange- 
ments are the same as in the former 
Old Age Pensions Act: Dominion and 
provinces share the cost on a 75-25 
basis; the provinces will be responsible 
for granting applications for pensions 
and determine the amount. The new 
Act requires that the persons applying 
should have lived in Canada for ten 
years (not twenty as formerly), and 


should be 21 years of age or over. The 
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maximum pension is $40 a month as 
before, but the total income allowed 
for blind persons, inclusive of pension, 
has been increased. 


New The order in council for pro- 
Indian claiming the‘ new Indian Act 
Act has been passed, and the Act 

‘ame into effect September 4. 
Canada’s 136,000 Indians now have 


greater control over their own affairs. 
Under the British North America Act 
Indians and lands reserved for Indians 
are the responsibility of the federal 
authority, and the new Act, like pre- 
vious legislation, is based upon the 
Indian band and reserve system, the 
Indian population being divided into 
some 600 bands, most of which have 
one or more reserves. 

Under the new Act, the granting of 
timber cutting rights on Indian 
reserves and the leasing of unused 
lands require the approval of the band 
concerned, and expenditures from 
Indian trust funds must, with a few 
exceptions assistance for 
indigents, also be authorized by the 
band. Greater control over expenditure 
of revenues from land sales and leases, 
timber, mineral and oil rights, ete., is 
given to the bands. 

The system of elections for band 
councils, which correspond in a general 
way to the councils in a rural munici- 
pality, has been modernized. Under the 
old Act only males 21 years and over 
were allowed to vote in band elections. 
Under the new Act the vote has been 
extended to women in elections and in 
all matters in which a vote of the band 
is required. 

Under the old Act band lists formed 
the register and, generally, all persons 
with Indian blood, through the male 
line of descent, could be classified as 
Indians. After proclamation of the new 
Act a new register will be set up based 
on the band lists and present records, 


such as 





but kept up to date by an Indian 
registrar. 


The new definition of an Indian will 
prohibit the registration of those of 
quarter Indian blood or less but the 
prohibition will not be retroactive. It 
affects only children born of marriages 
performed after the new Act comes 
into effect. These children, however. 
will be allowed to remain on the reserve 
until they reach the age of twenty-one. 

The right of appeal to the civil 
courts in registration of band member- 
ship matters is provided for. A similar 
right is also provided in connectiou 
with the estates of deceased Indians 
administered by the Minister. 

Changes have also been made in 
regard to education and while the 
school system on the reserves will not 
be changed and the present residential 
school arrangements will continue, pro- 
vision is made for the children of 
Indians 
schools will be established in some 
cases and, in addition, agreements will 
be entered into with provincial authori- 
ties, local school boards and_ other 
bodies for the education of Indian 


living off reserves. Special 


children in association with other 


Canadian children. 


As in the old Act, provision is made 
for the enfranchisement of Indians— 
either by entire bands or as individuals 
—the effect of which is to remove all 
legal distinctions between such Indians 
and other members of the community. 
Enfranchised Indians, accordingly, are 
no longer subject to the provisions of 
the Indian Act. A new provision has 
been made which will permit the de- 
partment to make financial arrange- 
ments with a province or municipality 
to provide necessary financial assistance 
in the case of an entire band applying 
for enfranchisement. 
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Veterans 
Benefits 


During the recent session of 
Parliament a number of 
changes were made in the 
Pension Act, the Returned Soldiers 
Insurance Act and the Veterans In- 
surance Act which increased the 
orphan rates, advanced the marriage 
date for making wives eligible for 
allowance and increased the amount 
of insurance. For details of these 
changes readers should refer to the acts 
themselves, which will shortly be 
printed in their amended form. 


Married pensioners from the Cana- 
dian forces receiving disability pensions 
of 45 per cent or more, and _ single 
pensioners receiving disability pensions 
of 35 per cent or more, and who are 
unemployable, will now be granted an 
unemployability supplement of $40 a 
month for married pensioners and $20 
a month for single pensioners, when 
their pensioned disability is a factor 
contributing to their unemployability, 
providing they reside in Canada. There 
is no inquiry into the financial re- 
sources of the applicant to determine 
eligibility. Application for the supple- 
ment must be made to the District 
Administrator of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs or through any 
Veterans Welfare officer. Pensioners 
receiving the unemployability supple- 
ment may receive medical and dental 
treatment from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs for any condition, not 
only for the condition for which they 
are pensioned. 


Social workers from 
Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 208 of them, met for the 
Third Regional Maritime Conference 
on June 26-29. The work sessions were 
held at Dalhousie University and the 
luncheons and dinner at the Lord 
Nelson Hotel. Three public meetings 


Maritime 
Conference on 


Social Work 





noms paerewne 








were also held in the School for the 
Blind in Halifax and were attended 
by interested citizens as well as con- 
ference delegates. Some of the speakers 
were Dr. H. L. Pottle, Minister of 
Public Welfare for Newfoundland, who 
spoke on Welfare Services in Time of 
Crisis, the conference theme, and Dr. 
Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa, who 
spoke on Priorities in Human Values. 
Institutes were held on Understanding 
Human Behaviour, Group Dynamics, 
Family and Marital Counselling, 
Separation of Children from Family, 
and Duties and Responsibilities of the 
Board Member. A constitution for the 
Conference was adopted at the business 
session. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. R. H. Scott, 
Provincial Child Welfare Officer for 
New Brunswick; secretary, Miss Kath- 
leen Morrissey of the Family Al- 
lowance Division for New Brunswick. 
The Conference will meet next in 
Fredericton in 1953. 


Western The 
Regional 


third Western 
Regional Conference 
was held in Winnipeg 
May 7-10. Its out- 
standing characteris- 
tic was its use of newer conference 
methods allowing of more _ participa- 
tion by the people present. Mr. David 
Smith, director of adult education for 
Saskatchewan gave a great deal of 
help in planning and carrying out the 
sessions so that the participants were 
aware of their responsibility for making 
discussion fruitful. K. O. Mackenzie, 
the president, in his opening address 
reminded delegates of the rights of 
people in a democracy, and reminded 
them that welfare services must do 
more than defend—they must take the 
lead in securing those elements which 
make democracy a reality. John R. 
Seeley of Toronto gave the main 
address of the conference, and warned 


Conference on 
Social Work 
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social workers of the dangerous power 
they possessed in their profession, 
urging them not to put barriers be- 
tween themselves and their clients. 
The next western regional conference 
will be held in Saskatchewan. 


Trans Canada An 


unincorporated 
Medical Services 


organization known 
as Trans Canada 
Medical Services was set up at the 
82nd annual meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association held in Montreal 
in June. During the past 14 years plans 
of prepaid medical care sponsored by 
the medical profession have been set 
up in six of the ten provinces of 
Canada, under provincial charters. The 
new national organization is intended 
to correlate their activities and to 
underwrite groups resident in more 
than one province. A description of the 
new organization is contained in the 
August 1951 issue of the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal. 


Progress in At the School of Social 
Training for Work, University of 
Social Work British Columbia, the 

psychiatric training pro- 
ject begun this year under a federal 
health grant is being expanded to in- 
crease considerably the field work 
placements in the Provincial Child 
Guidance Clinic. An expansion of 
medical social work training has been 
made possible through a public health 
training grant. New work is being 
planned for students interested in the 
corrections field, including courses in 
law, corrections programs, and an ad- 
vanced psychiatric course in delin- 
quent behaviour. A special program of 
training has been designed for those 
interested in institutional work, and a 
sequence of courses, including field 
work placements, has been arranged 
for experienced second year students 
who wish to specialize in research. 








Second year. students may also 
specialize in administration, and ad- 
ministrative field work placements 
have been arranged in various settings. 
A special grant of $10,000 has been 
made by the Ontario Government to 
the University of Toronto School of 
Social Work, to aid students who are 
taking the public welfare course of 
study and who may become members 
of the staff of the Department of 
Public Welfare for Ontario. Part of 
this grant will be used for travelling 
expenses for study purposes, and part 
for bursaries to students. 
The degree of Master 
Work has been awarded this year for 
the first time to graduates of the 
Maritime School of Social Work, by 


of Social 


Mount Allison University, Acadia 
University and St. Francis Xavier 


University. The awarding of the 
degrees was made possible by affilia- 
tion arrangements concluded between 
the Maritime School and the three 
universities. Graduates of the affiliated 
universities are expected to apply to 
their alma mater for the degree, and 
graduates of other universities may 
choose the university to which they 
wish to apply. 


Canadian Sports The third national 
Advisory Council conference of sports 

governing bodies, 
held in Ottawa early this year, issued 
details of the constitution adopted by 
the new Canadian Sports Advisory 
Council to “promote the physical, 
intellectual and moral development of 
the people of Canada through partici- 
pation in sport”. Action to form the 
council was taken as a result of a 
recommendation made by the National 
Council on Physical Fitness. The 
Council, made up of representatives of 
nationally organized amateur sports 
groups, the Physical Fitness Council 
and the Canadian Olympic and British 


Empire Games Association, will hold 
meetings annually. 


Housing It was announced in June 

that an agreement had been 
entered into between the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Province of New Bruns- 
wick and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation for construction 
of a low-rental housing project on the 
Rifle Range property in the City of 
St. John, New Brunswick. Approxi- 
mately 88 housing units will be built 
for rent to families with low incomes. 
This is the third low-rental housing 
project to be undertaken in Canada 
under the terms of Section 35 of the 
National Housing Act. A 140-unit pro- 
ject is nearing completion in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and an agreement has 
been signed for a 200-unit project in 
the Little Mountain area of Vancouver. 
Under Section 35, agreements have 
been signed for six land assembly pro- 
jects in Ontario and work is_ pro- 
gressing. Premier Frost of Ontario has 
recently announced that the province 
will undertake the provision of 5,000 
housing units in major Ontario cities, 
the Dominion, province and munici- 
palities sharing in the cost. 


Provincial and Local News 

VON in Saskatchewan. The Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan has an ar- 
rangement with the Victoria Order 
of Nurses whereby it pays the 
VON for making visits to old age 
pensioners, blind pensioners, recipients 
of mothers’ allowances and social aid, 
provided that doctors request such 
services. ... Youth Protection Insti- 
tution. The Department of Youth 
and Welfare, Quebec, is undertaking 
the building of a centre for the pro- 
tection of youth, at Pont Rouge near 
Quebec City. The building will house 
about 76 girls aged 12 to 18. The 
school will be staffed by the Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd, who have agreed 


to supply a staff suitable for this type 
of institution. . . . Ontario Welfare 
Officers’ Association. The first an- 
nual convention of the Welfare Officers’ 
Association (Welfare Section of the 
Ontario Municipal Association) was 
held in Toronto on June 14 and 15, 
with more than 100 representatives 
present from over 60 municipalities 
throughout the province. Subjects dis- 
cussed were services to crippled 
children, hospitalization, new legisla- 
tion, disabled persons, residence regu- 
lations and care for the aged. . . 

B.C. Department of Health and 
Welfare, Social Welfare Branch. 
The General Administration of British 
Columbia’s Social Welfare Branch, and 
two of its major Divisions, have been 
advantageously brought together under 
the copper dome of the Parliament 
Buildings in Victoria. Members of the 
General Administration to be affected 
by this move are Mr. C. W. Lundy, 
Director of Welfare, whose office was 
previously in the Weiler Building, Vic- 
toria, and Miss Amy Leigh, Assistant 
Director of Welfare, whose office was 
formerly in the Court House, Van- 
couver. The Divisions affected were 
the Family Division (Miss Marie Rid- 
dell, Provincial Supervisor), and the 


Child Welfare Division (Miss Ruby 
McKay, Superintendent). Correspon- 


dence to all these officials should now 
be directed to the Parliament Build- 
ings, Victoria. 


Merger in Toronto. Children’s Aid 
and Infants’ Homes of Toronto is the 
name of the new agency which has 
resulted from the merger of the 
Children’s Aid Society and the Infants’ 
Homes. The executive director of the 
new agency is Stewart Sutton, and the 
deputy directors are Belle Carver and 


Lloyd Richardson. . . . Publie Rela- 
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in Hamilton. The Hamilton 
Council of Social Agencies formed a 
Public Relations Committee in January 
1951, and _ this committee has 
already organized newspaper and radio 
sub-committees as well as a sub-com- 


tions 


new 


mittee to organize a speakers’ bureau, 
and one on public relations with in- 
dustrial magazines. A Public Relations 
Institute held four 
during the day and evening of May 7. 
For the past four months a program 
for housewives has been broadcast 
over the local radio station, CHML, 
in which Jane Gray has interviewed a 
member of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies every week. .. . Foster Care for 
Unmarried Mothers. Mercy Hospi- 
tal, Sydney, N.S., which had been used 


was in sessions 


exclusively for unmarried mothers, had 
to be converted into a general hospital 
when St. Rita’s Hospital was burned 
last March. Foster care for the un- 
married mothers formerly cared for in 
Mercy Hospital has become necessary, 
and this, instead of being an unsatis- 
factory is 


emergency arrangement, 


proving in many cases a happy one. 
Some of the girls become part of a 
normal home for the first time, and 
the foster mothers are assisting in 
their rehabilitation. Sister M. Rosalia 
is in charge of the 
Birthday at Rimouski. A year ago, 
in July 1950, a child and family agency 
known as the Secretariat de l’Enfance 
et Service Social de Rimouski was 


Rimouski, Quebec. The 


agency is directed by Abbé Marius Coté 


program. 


founded in 
and has on its staff Paul Lavallée, a 
graduate of the School of Social Work 
at Laval University. In its first year 
this agency has placed 100 children 
for possible adoption, and has aided 
250 families. 








ABOUT 


Miss Amy B. Edwards retired 
from the Social Welfare Branch last 
month, after seventeen years in 
British Columbia’s provincial public 
welfare service. Her professional 
work began in the early days of 
B.C.’s Mothers’ Allowance adminis- 
tration, at which time she was super- 
visor of the valiant group of women 
whose work in various centres of the 
Province demonstrated the acute need 
for rural welfare services. Two years 
after the creation of B.C.’s Welfare 
Field Service in 1935, when the 
earlier staff was augmented by pro- 
fessionally trained social workers and 
when the scope of the provincial 
welfare program was considerably 
enlarged, Miss Edwards was ap- 
pointed to the post of supervisor of 
this service. Thus her contribution to 
the development of the professional 
philosophy and practice on which 
B.C.’s present public welfare program 
is soundly based, was of an outstand- 
ing nature. 

She will continue to make her home 
in Vancouver, where without very 
much question, her knowledge and 
broad experience will be called upon, 
and cheerfully given, to many com- 
munity activities. 

On June 2 Dr. C. G. Stogdill was 
appointed psychiatrist and head of 
mental health services in the Toronto 
school system. Dr. Stogdill has been 
chief of the mental health division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, for the past five 
years. 





PEOPLE 


Mrs. Caroline Elledge, who has 
been associate professor in the School 
of Social Work, McGill University, 
is going at the beginning of the col- 
lege year to be associate professor i in 
social work at Denver Univ ersity, 

Edith Appleby, formerly case- 
worker in the Family Service Bureau 
of Hamilton, became assistant super- 
intendent of the Mercer Reformatory, 
Toronto, in the middle of July. 

Miss Hattie R. Ogden, a pioneer 
in social welfare in Nova Scotia, 
died in Halifax on June 28. She had 
been executive secretary of the Hali- 
fax Welfare Bureau for 17 years, 
resigning in 1942 because of poor 
health. After studying social work in 
Toronto, Miss Ogden worked for six 
years at the Dalhousie Public Health 
Clinic, and later with the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 

Phyllis Etter has been named 
executive director of the Colchester 
Children’s Aid Society, Nova Scotia, 
succeeding Hazel Tays. Miss Etter, 
who has been with the Department of 
Public Welfare in Sydney for the 
past two years, took up her new 
duties in July. Ruth Schafheitlin 
will become assistant executive direc- 
tor on October 1. She has been 
studying social service at the London 
School of Economics. 

E. G. (Tim) Reid was appointed 
Chief of Information Services for the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gr ation in July, moving to this posi- 
tion from that of director of public 


relations for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 
Constance Lethbridge, district 


secretary with the Family Welfare 
Association of Montreal, has been 
appointed executive director of the 
occupational Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation Centre in Montreal. 


Mrs. Kathleen Campbell, formerly 
in charge of the single men’s depart- 
ment of the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation, Montreal, has been appointed 
executive director of the John 
Howard Society of Quebec. 

The Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society has announced the 
following appointments: Mrs. Lillian 
Hopen has been made social con- 
sultant to the British Columbia Divi- 
sion. John B. Gammell has been 
appointed rehabilitation counsellor in 
the Ontario Division. Mr. Gammell 
worked from 1946 to 1951 as re- 
habilitation counsellor in the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs and as 
a student-veterans’ counsellor at the 
University of Toronto. Ruth A. 
Bourne, a graduate of the Toronto 
School of Nursing with a diploma in 
public health nursing, and of the 
Toronto School of Social Work, has 
been appointed medical social worker, 
also in the Ontario Division. 


Marion Splane (Mrs. Richard B. 
Splane), who joined the temporary 
staff of the Toronto Welfare Council 
in January 1951, has now accepted 
permanent employment as Secretary 
of the Child and Family W elfare 
Division. 

Norman F. Cragg, now working 
towards his degree of Master of 
Social Work at the University of 
Toronto, has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Recreation Division of 
the Toronto Welfare Council, where 
he commenced his duties in August. 
During the recent war he was 
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YMCA supervisor with the RCAF 
Overseas and assistant Force Director 
for the YMCA in northwest Europe. 

John I. MeVittie was appointed in 
July to the staff of the Halifax Com- 
munity Chest to take charge of the 
year-round public relations program 
and to aid in expanding the chest 
campaign activities. Since 1948 he has 
been research associate with the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie 
University, as well as associate editor 
of Public Affairs. 

Manual G. Batshaw, Executive 
Director of the Hamilton Jewish 
Community Centre, is leaving on 
September 1 to join the staff of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. He 
will become administrative field sec- 
retary for the southern states, and 
will serve in the capacity of consul- 
tant to Jewish community centres. 


Reginald D. Stott, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Big Brother Association 
of Hamilton, Ontario, died suddenly 
on June 27. Many grown men will 
remember how, as boy s, they profited 
from their contact with Mr. Stott, 
who was indeed big brother to a 
very large family of little brothers. 

Frank A. Cleaver, MSW, Toronto, 
has been appointed executive of the 
Community Chest and Council of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, moving to 
this post from the assistant director- 
ship of the Community Chest and 
Council of Greenville, N.C. 

W. D. G. MeCaw has joined the 
staff of the Boys’ Farm and Training 
School, Shaw bridge, Quebec, as 
Director of Rehabilitation, with head- 
quarters in the Montreal office of the 
Schcol. He replaces R. H. Robillard, 
who resigned to take up residence in 
England. 

Mrs. Margaret Morley, who has 
been senior social worker at the 
Mental Health Consultation Service 





in Toronto, has gone to the Men- 
ninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, as 
psychiatric social worker in the 
Children’s Department. She took up 
her new duties on September 1. 

John H. Yerger began his duties 
as Executive Director of the Ottawa 
Community Chests and Executive 
Secretary of the Ottawa Council of 
Social Agencies on June 18 succeed- 
ing Sidney T. Smith. Before coming 
to Ottawa he was executive for the 
Niagara Falls Community Chest and 
Council of Social Agencies where he 
organized the first Defence Welfare 
Services for atomic attack in the U:S., 
now widely used as a model. 

Mary Easterbrook, supervisor of 
the Greater Winnipeg Child Place- 
ment Branch, Manitoba Department 
of Health and Public Welfare, is 
doing post-graduate work leading to 
the degree of M.S.S. at Smith College, 


WANTED: 


Qualified Caseworker with 
or without experience, for 
new family agency. 


Good personnel practices. 


Write, giving full particulars 
and salary required to: 


MRS. ALVIS P. STAYT 


Executive Director 
Kitchener-Waterloo Family 
Service Bureau 
4 QvueEN Srreet Nort, 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 








Northampton, Mass. During her ab- 
sence Miss Ferns, assistant supervisor 
of the branch, will act as supervisor. 

Professor William G. Dixon, 
School of Social Work, University of 
British Columbia, lectured in public 
welfare and community organization 
in the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina School of 
Social Work, which is under the 
directorship of Arthur E. Fink. 

Rae Abernethy of the National 
Council of the YWCA has resigned 
to accept the position of executive 
secretary of the Quebec City YWCA, 
her duties in Quebec to commence 
September 1. 

A. Hazlett Lemmon, B.A.. 
Treasurer of the Canada Life As- 
surance Company, Toronto, has 
recently accepted the appointment of 
Treasurer of the Community Welfare 
Council of Ontario. 


MALE PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR 


For institution offering 
group care to 36 girls and 
boys from 5 to 16 years. 


Preference will be given to a 
professionally qualified person. 
Duties to commence October 15. 


Apply in writing, giving details 
of training, experience, etc., to: 


Chairman of Personnel 
Committee 


Lynwood Hall 
179 GeorGE STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








BOOK 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR in SOCIETY, 


by Dr. Alex Comfort. Viking Press, 
New York, 1950. 154 pp. $2.75. 


This book is by Dr. Alex Comfort, 
who is a lecturer in physiology at the 
London Hospital Medical College and 
an established novelist and 
poet. The author, taking as his point 
of departure the assumption that all 
sexual behaviour is acceptable unless it 
has “demonstrable ill effects on the 
individual who practises it or on 
others” examines the present situation 
in our western culture and what atti- 
tudes and changes we would have to 
adopt both as individuals and in our 
existing institutions for this assump- 
tion to be the accepted mode. 


also 


Is 


In developing his thesis he discusses 
the existing social patterns of our 
present civilization and the sexual pro- 
blems produced by this pattern 
fundamentally “the competition —be- 
tween minimum outlets and maximum 
stimulation.” He examines the various 
influences which have been the basis 
of our knowledge and attitudes towards 
sex and as an example of his approach 
has this to say of the contribution made 
by religion, “the net impact of Chris- 
tian teaching over nineteen centuries 

. has produced several clear-cut 
assumptions, that of all moral delin- 
quencies, sexual misdeeds are the most 
serious; that sexuality in itself is a trap 
fraught with ritual and__ personal 
danger; that suffering abstinence and 
virginity are desirable as indices of 
moral value; and that right sexual con- 
duct on the ethical plane is identical 
with the most suppressive mores of 
the group.... 


as 


” 
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In further examination of the gap 
between his concept of acceptable 
sexual behaviour and the present atti- 
tude he discusses its effect on marriage, 
the family and the law, and in the final 
chapter he examines remedies and 
methods which can be used to reduce 
the gap between what the sociologists 
know of sexuality and what is accepted 
by the community. 

From the above it can be readily 
understood that this not a_ book 
which could be put in the hands of 
say, an anxious mother of teen-age 
children, but is a book for people with 
some training and understanding of 
individual behaviour and its implica- 
tions for society as a whole. Social 
workers will probably find the chapters 
entitled “Monogamy and the Pattern 
of Sexual Conduct” and the chapter 
on “Law and the Pattern of Sexuality” 
the most useful and stimulating. 

In his discussion regarding adolescent 
sexuality the author presents an ap- 
proach and some conclusions which 
should be helpful to the case worker 
concerned with the difference between 
the individual’s needs and desires and 
what standard the community 
willing to accept. In the chapter dis- 
cussing sexuality and the law those 
who are concerned with the anomalies 
of the law as it stands at present in 
regard to the sex offender will find a 
fresh viewpoint which will be en- 
couraging to them in their efforts to 
challenge the status quo. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the 
book is the last chapter dealing with 
remedies and methods, and_ this 
understandably so. In dealing with the 
implications of this new knowledge the 


is 


is 


is 





author uses our whole culture pattern 
as a background against which to dis- 
cuss its meaning to the individual and 
society. To bring ourselves, therefore, 
from a contemplation of the effect of 
influences on such a large scale to a 


consideration of study group  tech- 
niques, which is the author’s sugges- 
tion for the dissemination of this 
knowledge, requires an effort of will 
and adjustment of perspective which 
difficult to make. However, the 
author is probably more realistic than 
the reader in realizing that these 
prosaic, humdrum and sedate methods 
are probably the most effective way of 
disseminating this knowledge. 

Ian C. JoHNsTON, 
Family Service Bureau, Windsor. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE, by Arthur P. Miles. 
D.C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1949. 450 pp. Price $4.00. 

This is openly and frankly a text 
book. It pulls together in some 450 
pages a large body of relevant facts 
about the development and design of 
public welfare programs as they now 
operate in the United States of 
America. The footnote citations and 
the selected bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter enable the reader to 
dig for himself into the complex and 
very disorganized mass of literature on 
various phases of this subject. Dr. 
Miles has done a very considerable ser- 
vice for students of public welfare in 
sorting out and classifying the basic 
facts and details about public welfare 
administration which have hitherto 
been scattered over a very wide field 
of government documents and _in- 
dividual monographs. 

Like any student of public welfare, 
Dr. Miles goes back to the historical 
roots in the English Poor Law, the 
Amercian Colonial background and the 
developments of federal programs in 


is 
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the United States. Canadians, at this 
time, will be interested to note particu- 
larly how the United States learnt from 
the depression of the ’30’s the impor- 
tance of an integrated welfare service 
under Federal supervision with common 
standards of minimum service. Dr. 

Miles weaves into this descriptive 

material a valuable chapter on the 

Charity Organization Movement and 

other European experiments in the 

organization of charity; and also a 

quick summary of the developments 

of social insurance in Europe. Part II 

on Modern Public Welfare Agencies is 

a fairly elaborate examination of the 

various state welfare programs of the 

United States and contains a number 

of suggestive comparisons. 

In part IV of the book dealing with 
“Administrative Techniques” Dr. Miles 
indulges in a good deal of discussion on 
the relative merits of a number of im- 
portant administrative techniques. This 
section contains a number of charts of 
state and public welfare administra- 
tions in the United States. These will 
be of interest and value to many people 
in Canada. 

Joun S. MoreGan, 

School of Social Work, 

University of Toronto. 

YOUTH COMES OF AGE, by Wel- 
lington G. Pierce. McGraw-Hill 
Company Ltd., Toronto. 1950. 400 
pp. Price $4.20. 

This an excellent all 
youth counsellors seriously concerned 
with the problems of youth as they 
mature during their teens. The author 
has covered the subject very fully and 
has included excellent discussion ques- 
tions as well as resources in terms of 
additional books and audio visual aids. 
The book is very attractively printed 
and presented. It should be of great 
use for youth conference leaders, sum- 
mer camps as well as local church and 


is book for 





other community youth groups. Young 
people will enjoy reading the book 
privately. 

The author is primarily concerned 
with psychological relationships. He 
deals with the boy-girl relationship 
problems and gives very adequate 
attention to preparation for marriage. 
Signs of emotional immaturity are well 
illustrated. 

Atvin JoHn Cooper, 
Board of Christian Education, 
United Church of Canada. 
ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH, by 

Paul Landis. McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York. (Toron- 

to: McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada 

Limited) . 1947. 470 pp. Price $4.35. 

Written primarily for the students of 
pedagogy, Adolescence and Youth by 
Paul Landis serves as a text book for 
all who are working with young people. 
Dr. Landis has advanced the thesis 
that in previous studies of adolescence 
there has been too much emphasis on 
the physiological, too little on the 
social and psychological; too much 
emphasis on youth as a state or as a 
period, too little upon it as a dynamic 
process which leads the growing 
organism through a moulding series of 
social experiences. This book illustrates 
beautifully the author’s point of view 
and presents many charts, graphs and 
research references to corroborate his 
findings. 

The author introduces the problem 
under study by pointing out the bio- 
logical facts and their social meaning; 
the forces in the social structure 
creating the adolescence problem and 
the effect of the experience world on 
personality formation. The question of 
attaining moral maturity is discussed 
clearly and systematically citing many 
factors which lead to failure in its 
attainment. Parts three and four focus 
on the transition to marital adulthood 
and the struggle for economic adult- 
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hood. The former deals specifically 
with the parental home, sex, mate 
selection and marriage while the latter 
points up the very real problem for 
adolescents and youth of finding a 
place in the work world. The con- 
cluding section brings the school into 
the picture as a basic social institution. 
Areas of weakness are pointed out and 
new pedagogical obligations are out- 
lined in detail. 

On the whole the book is good. 
While there is a noticeable teacher- 
pupil orientation, social workers will 
not find fault since adolescent and 
youth adjustment is the goal which 
each profession in part seeks to attain. 
While the reviewer disagrees with some 
of the author’s views on certain moral 
questions the book is sincerely recom- 
mended to all who are concerned with 
the care and education of adolescents 
and youth. 

James A. McIsaac, 
Maryvale, Windsor. 


SERVICE 


SOCIAL. Quarterly in 
French, published by the School of 
Social Work, Faculty of Social 


Sciences, Laval University, Quebec 

City. $2.00 a year. 

English-speaking readers of: CANA- 
DIAN WELFARE who read French 
(and there are more and more of them) 
will wish to read the new quarterly 
magazine published by the School of 
Social Work at Laval University. With 
the first number, April 1951, came an 
announcement from which we quote: 
“This quarterly publication is intended 
to be the vehicle for the thought, the 
distinctive culture, the techniques and 
the aspirations of French-speaking 
social workers as such. . . . Each issue 
will contain articles from professional 
social workers or* teachers, documents 
and teaching records in social work, 
and reports of national, international 
and local activities. . . . The first issue 








is ah attempt to show the possible 
inter-relationships between the dif- 
ferent university disciplines and social 
work. . . . The second will be entirely 
focussed on university teaching of 
social work and the integration of the 
curriculum.” 


This promises to be an invaluable 
means of getting acquainted with the 
philosophy underlying social work in 
French Canada, as well as its practical 
application. 

M.M.K. 
THE MASSEY COMMISSION RE- 

PORT. Report of the Royal Com- 

mission on National Development in 

the Arts, Letters and Sciences. May 


1951. Vol. 1 (Report) 516 pp. 
$3.50; Vol. 2 (Studies) 430 pp. 


$3.00. Available in both English and 

French. The King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

The Report of the Massey Commis- 
sion deserves very wide reading be- 
cause, in addition to being a treasure- 
house of information about Canada’s 
cultural and intellectual resources, it 
provides a lot of pleasurable and en- 
tertaining reading. The report deals 
with four main matters into which the 
Commission was asked to delve: 
(a) the problems of Canadian radio 
(and television) control and develop- 
ment; (b) the operations of such 
agencies as the National Gallery, Na- 
tional Museum, Nation Film Board, 
Public Archives, National Library, etc.; 


(c) relations between Canada and 
UNESCO: and (d) relations of the 


government of Canada with national 
voluntary bodies operating in the cul- 
tural and intellectual spheres, with 
particular attention being paid to the 
financial problems of our universities. 

The Report is a fay cry from the tra- 
ditional “blue book” presentation by 
Royal Commissions. Smartly produced 
in attractive covers and good type- 
faces, its reporting is both extensive 
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and penetrating, its writing is both pro- 
found and entertaining and its recom- 
mendations are both idealistic and 
down-to-earth. Advocating early and 
realistic action by the federal govern- 
ment to stimulate Canadian activity 
in the arts, letters and sciences, the 
Commission’s main opinion is summed 
up in the statement: “We are now 
spending millions to maintain a_na- 
tional independence which would be 
nothing but an empty shell without a 
vigorous and distinctive national cul- 
ture.” 

Here are some of the Commission’s 
notable recommendations and observa- 
tions. A Canada Council should be 
established, and financed by the na- 
tional treasury, to act as the connect- 
ing link between the federal govern- 
ment and operating bodies in the arts, 
letters and sciences, and to serve as 
Canada’s “national commission” for 
UNESCO matters. Substantial federal 
support should be provided for the 
stimulation of cultural activities 
throughout Canada, and _ wherever 
possible this support should be ad- 
ministered through voluntary, non- 
governmental organizations. The future 
of Canadian radio and television should 
be contained within the general prin- 
ciples of our existing legislation and 
regulations, with the C.B.C.  con- 
tinuing as the dominant body. The 
national treasury should give imme- 
diate financial assistance to Canadian 
universities, and should support a 
scheme of scholarships and exchanges 
of persons. The establishment of a 
National Library, at once, is urged. 
Notable enlargement of the work and 
facilities of the National Gallery, 
National Museum and Public Archives, 
and further development of the ac- 
tivity of the National Film Board, are 
recommended. 


Wa ter Hersert, 
Canada Foundation, Ottawa. 














ya Competition: 
PRIZE $25.00 


CANADIAN WELFARE offers its readers $25 for the best story 


on the theme: 


“THE SOCIAL WORK EXPERIENCE THAT 
INTERESTED ME MOST” 


Every social worker will have a story that stands out in memory. 
It may have been a family or child welfare case, an experiment in group 
work, or one of those extraordinary experiences that seem to exemplify 
what the social worker is attempting to do. 


We'd like you to tell us about it, as simply as you can. As far as 
possible your story should illustrate the theory and methods used by 
social workers in solving everyday human problems. 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Contest Editor, CANADIAN 
WELFARE, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa, Ontario. 


2. The contest closes January 1, 1952, and all manuscripts should be postmarked 
before that date. 


3. All manuscripts should be typed—double-space—on one side of the paper only. 
4. Name and address of the author should be enclosed. 


5. Your story should be no more than 1,500 words in length. You naturally 
will disguise the story by using fictitious names for any persons who took 
part in the events. 


6. The judges of the competition will be the editorial board of CANADIAN 
WELFARE in consultation with the staff of the Canadian Welfare Council. 
The editor will retain the right to publish any of the articles submitted. 


You don’t have to be a social worker of long experience or a pro- 
fessional writer to enter this competition. The less professional jargon 
there is the happier the judges will be. All you have to do is tell your 
most exciting or revealing social work story as simply and sincerely 
as you can. 














1952 COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGNS 


| Number of | Campaign : 
| Member Objective | Campaign Dates 
Services 





Belleville 
Brandon 
Brantford 
Chatham 
Cornwall 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Espanola 
Fort William 


35,000 | October 10-24 
100,000 | October 14-27 
49,900 | October 16 
24,250 | October 8-20 
12,000 | October 22 
225,000 | October 1-15 
9,600 | October 22-29 
44,300 | October 1—20 
35,000 | October 1 
55,000 | October 15-27 
150,000 | Sept. 24-Oct. 17 
400,000 | October 16-31 
39,200 | October 14-27 
66,200 | September 24 
20,000 | October 15-31 


Kingston 





12,500 | October 15-22 
225,000 | October 8-22 

55,000 | October 8-22 
,439 ,390 | Sept. 24-Oct. 4 


Lindsay 
London 
Lethbridge 
Montreal Welfare Federation... .. .| 
Montreal Federation Catholic 

ee re 
Montreal Jewish Federation....... 
Moose Jaw 
New Westminster 
PRAT PNG. 6565s x aco sw eierssaiews 
Norfolk County (Simcoe) 


340,000 | October 15-29 
| November 1-15 
40,000 | October 1-15 
65,000 | October 1 
60,000 | October 1-21 





116,000 | Oct. 24-Nov. 3 
376,173 | Oct. 15—Nov. 8 
Port Arthur 39,000 | October 1-20 
Preston 

Regina 

St. John 

St. Thomas-Elgin 


107,500 | October 15 
108,600 | October 1 


55,000 | October 8-15 
78,000 | October 1-31 
35,000 | October 1-13 


Saskatoon 

Sault Ste Marie 

Sherbrooke (Roman Catholic) 
Sherbrooke & Lennoxville 
Stratford 

Sudbury 





PRERPPFELFFSFRFFFPFLFFPEFF FFFEFFHEFFFEFFFFEFFEFLFHHLGHFHSF 


| ‘ 120,000 | October 8-31 
Toronto $3,121,938 | Oct. 15-Nov. 7 
Vancouver $1,049,925 | October 
Victoria $ 236,000 | October 15 
Winnipeg $ 640,000 | October 15 
Whitby $ 6,644 | October 9 





